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AGAINST INFLATION 


OR the Government to nave recognised, formally and in a White 

Paper, that positive action may have to be taken to stop the 
inflationary rise in incomes is an event whose importance could only 
be overtopped by a similar recognition by the T.U.C. The fact 
that all competent economists have for months been advocating 
precisely this action is no doubt a matter of minor importance. 
T.U.C. agreement has not come yet, but if it does not come soon 
there will either be a head-on collision between the Government 
and its most powerful backers, or a first-class financial crisis, or both. 
There is really little point in badgering Mr. Attlee because the stop 
on the inflation of incomes which he has now called for is not 
backed by direct compulsion. Such a compulsion would be 
dangerous and difficult to apply. In any case the decision to refuse to 
adjust controlled prices to accommodate every rise in wages is by 
no means a useless weapon, for controlled prices in Britain are now 
a very considerable proportion of all prices. 

The Prime Minister is doing his best and, with the help of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who does not deceive himself about economic 
realities, it could be a very good best—within limits. Those limits are 
set by the trade unions, who really do exercise some power of compul- 
sion in matters of wages, but whose most dashing statement on 
wages policy so far has been an undertaking by the T.U.C. “to pay 
constant attention to the economic difficulties of the country.” That 
it was necessary for the T.U.C. to make such a statement at all is 
some measure of the distance it has come along the road of economic 
responsibility—a road which was marked in 1948 by a new upward 
rush in wages, a steady rise in the cost of living, and a quite 
inadequate rise in production. So far 1948 has produced reports of 
new wage claims affecting 1,500,000 people, more and more frequent 
price rises, the present White Paper, and a shocked silence from 
Transport House. That silence may be broken by a protest or by an 
attempt to get round the Prime Minister’s statement. The three 
most obvious devices would be attempts to lengthen the list of under- 
manned industries, to extend unduly the application of the Prime 
Minister’s statement that a marked rise in the cost of living would 
justify reconsideration of wage rates, or to shift all the emphasis 
from’ wages to profits. If either of these things is attempted then 


the British public can expect to see all the evils of galloping infla- 
tion, shattered controls and a still further reduction in the standard 
of living to which the Prime Minister referred. 


After Gandhi 


A book written years ago on Mr. Gandhi was entitled “ Naked 
Fakir.” No disrespect was intended, and the description gains per- 
tinence in a week when not merely all India but all the world has 
paid its unparalleled ‘tribute to the little meagre man in his loincloth 
whose word could sway hundreds of millions of his countrymen and 
dominate, even if only negatively, the politics of a sub-continent. 
This, as Sir Stanley Reed points out justly in another column, is 
not the moment to pass a considered verdict on Mahatma Gandhi ; 
a balance-sheet long with entries on either side would have to be 
struck. It may be doubted, moreover, whether the West could ever 
fully understand a personality so essentially oriental. But what is 
certain is that what Mr. Gandhi strove for beyond all things was 
peace in India—between Hindu and Muslim, between caste Hindu, 
and outcaste. It is still doubtful whether his tragic death will’ 
bring peace or the sword. The first fear, that the assassin might 
prove to be a Muslim, is fortunately groundless. If the crime is to 
bring strife it will be primarily between the nationalist Hindu 
Mahasabha and the rest of India. But since the motive of the crime 
seems to have been indignation at the Mahatma’s tolerance of 
Pakistan and the Muslims generally the danger of new communal 
strife was manifest. That danger is not yet removed, but it diminishes 
daily. The vast crowds that witnessed Mr. Gandhi’s last journey to 
his funeral pyre were dominated by sorrow, not by anger, and Pandit 
Nehru, as Prime Minister of India, has appealed with great dignity, 
and force, and with much success, for order and restraint. The 
violence that broke out in Bombay and elsewhere has not spread, 
but with the Kashmir dispute unsolved, and fighting still in progress 
in that province, the situation remains charged with grave possi- 
bilities. Little of value has so far happened at Lake Success. 


Persia’s Turn 


o 

It is Persia’s misfortune to be large, weak, and full of oil. This. 
means that she can never be left alone, but continues to be a source 
of suspicion between the Powers. The Russians are now accusing 
the Persian government of allowing the Americans to turn Persia 
into a “ military-strategic base ” and have produced several examples, 
of the way in which they claim that this is being done. The terms 
of the Russian note in which the accusations are made are unusually; 
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peremptory, so that the Teheran government, which is probably more 
of a connoisseur of Russian notes than any government in the world, 
is bound to treat them seriously. This development cannot however 
be unexpecied. When the Russian-sponsored government of Azer- 
baijan collapsed the set-back to Russian influence in Persia was 
considerable, but it was obviously only a matter of time before 
Moscow tried some new means of asserting itself, and an attack on 
“American imperialist activities” is in keeping with prevalent 
practice. There is, as far as one can judge, no reason to credit the 
American military mission in Persia with such widespread or such 
sinister intenuons as the Russians attribute to it. Many more than 
the present handful of Americans there ae in the country would 
be required to turn it into a base or the Persian army into an 
aggressive instrument. For, although they often tend to be over- 
looked in the diplomatic excitement, there are always the Persians 
to be considered, and they have no more intention of surrendering 
their independence of movement to the Americans than to the 
Russians. They have always had a frustrated desire to be left 
undisturbed and have developed considerable skill in playing off 
their would-be benefactors against each other. They have denied 
all the Soviet allegations, but they will need all their skill if they 
are to resist the new Russian drive for control of the northern 
provinces of Persia. 


Theory and Practice in Germany 

The basic reality in Western Germany is that on Tuesday two 
and a half million people were on strike in protest against inadequate 
rations. This action did no good either to the Allied authorities or 
to the Germans themselves, beyond giving a new edge of urgency 
to the search for permanent and workable administrative arrange- 
ments. The theory of the Allied authorities is that the Germans 
themselves are responsible for the proper distribution of home pro- 
duced food. This theory would no doubt sound more convincing 
if Allied intervention could be confined to the enforcement of regu- 
lations and the punishment of abuses for which Germans and 
Germans alone are responsible. As it is the British and American 
authorities seem unable to free themselves from the persistent tangle 
of unsatisfactory administrative arrangements and provisional con- 
stitutions. It is becoming increasingly unlikely that the latest bizonal 
charter will provide a way out. Its promulgation has been delayed 
and General Clay has in any case declared that it is provisional. The 
present understanding is that its application will begin on February 
15th and be completed by April Ist, by which time the task of 
economic reconstruction is supposed to be firmly in the hands of 
the German authorities in Frankfurt. The conference of Prime 
Ministers of the German Ldnder is said to have offered very few 
amendments. But it is by no means certain that the French views, 
which were (perhaps unfortunately) not invited at an earlier stage, 
can be denied a practical application for much longer. It is most 
important that everything possible shall be done to associate the 
French zone with the British and American. It is difficult to see 
what meaning and purpose could be given to the three-power talks 
which are due to begin in London on February roth if the possi- 
bility of early modifications to the new charter is ruled out. And so 
yet another administrative experiment is about to begin, bearing 
on it all the marks of early supersession. 


The Palestine Commission 


The difference that has arisen at Lake Success between the United 
Nations Palestine Commission and the British Government is not 
surprising. When the British finally move out of Palestine on May 
15th the only international authority left will be the United Nations 
Commission. At some stage between now and May there has got 
to be a transference of responsibilities, and the Commission would 
like this to start straight away and in Palestine. The British 
authorities there, who are finding it hard enough to preserve the 
minimum of order and administration, refusing to weaken their 
powers by a piecemeal surrender, are so far not prepared to accept 
the commission in Palestine until a fortnight before the mandate 
ends. That is an impossibly short period for taking over. Purely 
on security grounds there seems to be no adequate reason for not 
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admitting the Commission at once on condition, of course, that 
British executive control is fully maintained. The members presumably 
know the risks they would be running, and the Palestine authorities 
have had plenty of experience in guarding distinguished but un- 
popular visitors. The main point at issue is whether the United 
Nations Commission is to be written off as a failure or given a chance 
in the hope that it may turn into something effective. At the moment 
it is admittedly without authority, experience or prestige. Titular 
authority it will assume sooner or later from the British ; experience 
and prestige it can only gain in Palestine. Whether its authcrity is 
ever made effective is another matter, and Britain will not be chiefly 
to blame if it is not. But however pathetically inadequate for its 
task as successor to the mandate the Commission may be it must be 
treated as, representing the United Nations and not just as five 
anonymous individuals. On this basis, the sooner it faces the 
realities of its task on the spot the better. It will not then at any 
rate be able to argue lack of time if its attempts to organise partition 
meet with the failure to which they seem doomed. 


The Battle of Italy 


The tacit struggle between East and West for the friendship of 
Italy has now reached a stage at which it is necessary to check the 
score. The Americans have scored with the Marshall Plan, pre- 
liminary aid to help the Italian economy through the winter, an 
Italo-American statement (in reply to protests from Russia) which 
makes it plain that American warships in Italian waters are there 
by mutual agreement, and a ten-year treaty of friendship, trade and 
navigation. On the other side the Americans are open to criticisms 
(or libels) that their friendship for Italy is not unconnected with 
canvassing for the American Italian vote in the Presidential election, 
and that American support spells the end of Italy’s newly won 
independence. The Russian score includes the allegiance of the 
powerful and dangerous Italian Communist Party, the association 
of that Party with the Cominform, the possibility of exploiting heavy 
unemployment in Italy, a protest against the American use of air- 
fields in former Italian territories in North Africa, and a suggestion 
that Italians should take part in the discussions of the commission 
of investigation into the former Italian colonies. Most of these 
things have the character of threats rather than persuasion, but to 
ignore them would be to forget Communist ruthlessness, the extent 
of Italian unrest and the amazing appeal of blood, tears, toil and 
sweat, on which Communist propaganda relies in peace as well as 
in war. These things could even smother the resentment of Italians 
at the part the Russians are playing in preventing a settlement of 
Trieste, but at the same time it is difficult to resist the impression 
that the West is winning. The West is the only side which can claim 
that its aim is Italian freedom, and Italians really want independence 
of either side. But the fact remains that the elections which are due 
to take place in April, and may take place earlier, will certainly be a 
lively occasion, and may well be a dangerous one. 


Nationalisation and the Nation 


The difference that arose in the House of Commons on Monday 
between the Minister of Transport and a number of private members 
regarding questions on the working of nationalised industries raises 
an issue of the first importance. What Mr. Barnes reiterated in 
answer to a number of questions on the paper was that matters 
relating to the day-to-day working of the railways lay in the hands 
of the National Transport Commission and were no concern of his. 
To quote his words: , 

“ Members of the House were entitled to put questions of detail 
then (i.e. till December 31st) because the State paid the rent of 
the railways. Since January Ist, however, the date of decontrol, 
it has not been legitimate to put such questions to the Minister.” 

We are left, then, with the singular conclusion that while the State 
only rented the railways any question could be asked about them, 
and that when it has acquired them outright no question regarding 
details of their working can. This applies equally to other industries, 
like coal and electricity, already nationalised and others about to 
be so treated. The principle may be defended legally but it is 
deplorable socially. The average citizen is rightly accustomed to 
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rely on a Parliamentary question put by his Member of Parliament 
to ventilate any legitimate grievance or draw attention to deficiencies 
in enterprises serving large numbers of the public. That is good 
democracy and it has had excellent results. It is a strange and 
lamentable thing if nationalisation under a Labour Government is 
to end it all. 


The Doctors’ Vote 


If the speeches and resolutions at medical gatherings all over the 
country are a reliable index—as there is every reason to suppose they 
are—the plebiscite of the medical profession now in progress will 
show a heavy vote against service under the National Health Service 
Act as it stands. That may be matter for regret, but there is nothing 
improper in the procedure itself. The plebiscite questions are 
perfectly straightforward and the Minister of Health was talking 
plain nonsense in the House of Commons last week when he threw 
doubts on the validity of the plebiscite because each paper is 
authenticated by the signature of the doctor who fills it up ; what 
would he, or anyone else, have said about the validity of a mass of 
unsigned papers alleged by the B.M.A. to represent the decision of 
the profession? Neither is there any sense in talking about the 
doctors striking against the will of Parliament and the people. The 
Act leaves every doctor perfectly free to take service under the 
Act or to continue in private practice ; it was not the doctors who 
ordained that National Insurance practice should end on July sth. 
What is clear is that there must be further talks, and concessions 
which each side can well afford to make. If Mr. Bevan would 
abandon the quite unnecessary basic salary principle and the doctors 
accept his perfectly sound decision to end*the sale of practices 
dependent on public funds only one outstanding issue would remain 
—the question of an appeal to the courts against the dismissal of 
a doctor from service under the Act. The doctors are ill-advised 
to stand out for this. The machinery set up under the Act gives 
them every possible assurance of justice, and the Minister himself 
has no power to dismiss, only to veto dismissal, But there can be 
no breakdown on such a point as this; a compromise that would 
hurt no one, even if it actually helps no one is plainly possible. 
What would be intolerable at this juncture would be a declaration 
of “no concessions” by either side. 


Horse Sense from the T.U.C. 


A suspicion of Communist infiltration was traditionally supposed 
to have the same effect on British trade union leaders as a whiff of 
gunpowder on a cavalry charger. But the recent spread of Communist 
influence, particularly among the miners and engineers, seemed at 
times to indicate that the old horse had lost his sense of smell. These 
doubts have now been emphatically stilled by last week’s ultimatum 
from the British T.U.C. General Council to the Secretary-General 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions calling upon him to 
convene the next meeting of its executive at once and threatening 
separate action if he does not do so, The story behind this action 
is simple. From its inception the W.F.T.U. has been riddled with 
Communist influence, particularly at the top. Its Secretary-General, 
M. Louis Saillant, is a Communist and a prominent member of the 
French C.G.T., which lost a large number of its non-Communist 
members after the recent political strikes. Like other W.F.T.U. 
officials M. Saillant has shown no reluctance to take part in the 
crudest anti-American propaganda, but at the same time he has 
been most dilatory in convening the executive of the Federation to 
discuss the Marshall Plan. The first request that he should do so 
was made by the American Congress of Industrial Organisations last 
November. The present demand by the British T.U.C. is likely to 
bring the matter to a head and, if the violent attacks by the French 
C.G.T. on the Marshall Plan are any indication, any meeting which 
takes place is liable to end in a split between Communist$ and non- 
Communists. If M. Saillant refuses to call the meeting then it is 
likely that the T.U.C., supported by the American and Benelux 
unions, will arrange for a separate conference to discuss Marshall aid. 
That could well end the infiltration of Communists into the control 
of Western European trade unionism. If it does, the T.U.C. will 
have done the world a service. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE pre-war tradition that Friday was a parliamentary “ off day” 
still lingers in these years of “ streamlined ” legislative activity. 
An adroit parliamentary manager may well realise that for this 
reason Friday is a convenient day, from his point of view, for 
filling up the legislative plate. Last Friday is a good example. 
Between I1 o’clock and twenty-nine minutes past four the House 
dealt with four Bills on the widely differing subjects of the Royal 
Marines, the Post Office, Water and Attempted Rape, as well as an 
interesting debate on the Adjournment on the contentious problem 
of milk distribution. After various expressions of opinion as to 
who ought to have what milk there was Dr. Summerskill replied 
for the Ministry of Food. On occasion Dr. Summerskill masks her 
ability and charm behind a debating style appropriate to a sixth- 
form master who through no fault of his own finds himself taking 
the bottom form at a school for mentally defective children. But on 
Friday her knowledge of and interest in the dietetic questions 
involved overcame this, and she abandoned her brief and gave of 
her knowledge to good effect. 
* * 7 + 
On Monday and during the week interest centred on the Upper 
House. On Tuesday last the Lords adjourned their debate on the 
Parliament Bill to see if by Monday agreement would be reached 
between those who wished to reform the House by reducing its 
powers and those who sought to reform it by altering its composition. 
The question which filled their lordships’ modest chamber beyond 
the point of discomfort was therefore as to whether a settlement 
had been reached. The answer was neither aye nor no. The 
venerable Lord Addison read a statement as to the terms on which 
the Government would negotiate. Both the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Viscount Simon admitted that they did not know what it 
meant. So the debate went on, with the participants far from clear 
as to whether this was a war of manoeuvre. The deeply respected 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood contributed a speech of feeling and 
profound experience. But the atmosphere of unreality persisted. 
7 * * * 


In the Commons the Minister of Transport was first on the 
list to answer questions. These were of the routine nature which he 
and his predecessors have had to face for some years. But he soon 
started to reply that the subject matter of the question was a 
matter for the British Transport Commission, and that all he would 
do would be to send a copy of the question to the Commission. 
That loosed the storm, as many members suddenly appreciated that 
one of the consequences of nationalising the railways was to deprive 
them of the opportunity of defending their constituents’ interests 
in the way they had regularly done when the railways were in 
private ownership. Mrs. Manning, the usually amicable lady who 
sits as Labour Member for Epping, took this reply with the 
comment “Is it proposed to sling off every question that is difficult?” 
Members on both sides of the House realised that the question of 
parliamentary control of nationalised industries was involved and 
that constitutional questions of great importance arose. It is clearly 
satisfactory that an early debate on this great question is to take 
place. The mixed bag of legislation which followed included the 
Sutton’s Hospital in Charterhouse Bill, moved by Mr. M. P. Price 
as Charity Commissioner. This took the House, for a passing 
moment, back to the Fourteenth Century and the use of Charter- 
house Fields as a burial-ground for victims of the plague. Mr. 
Walter Fletcher, the Member for Rugby and an old Carthusian, 
repudiated the suggestion that he was consequently the product of 
“a plague pit.” The day ended with a “ prayer” moved by Col. 
Crosthwaite-Eyre, who revelled in the farcical intricacies of the 
Russian Trade Agreement. 

* . 7 * 

On Tuesday the Lords Debate continued, with many suggested 
answers to the great question “what did Lord Addison mean ?” 
Wednesday brought the answer, and the end of a debate which, 
if it did nothing else, emphasised the high calibre of those Members 
of the Upper House who in practice had carried on its business in 
recent years. J. A. B.-C. 
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CHANGING PARLIAMENT 


N the light of the statement made by Viscount Addison in the 

House of Lords on Wednesday it is at least possible that by 
the time the next Parliament assembles not one but both Houses 
will be changed in composition. If that happens the radical 
change will be in the House of Lords. The Representation of the 
People Bill, to be debated shortly on second reading, wipes out 
many old constituencies and creates many new ones, as well as 
abolishing certain forms of franchise altogether. But the changes 
will be in sum inconsiderable compared with what remains 
unchanged. The House of Lords on the other hand, if the dis- 
cussions about to be initiated bear fruit, will be totally transformed. 
To assume their success at this stage would, of course, be folly, 
as Lord Salisbury, in welcoming the Government’s conciliatory 
attitude, did not fail to point out on Wednesday. But the omens 
are much betier than at one time seemed likely. The Parliament 
Bill which was laid before the House of Lords last week dealt 
only with the restriction of the powers of that Chamber. The 
Government gave no recognition to the centention that the 
question of the composition of the House was, or should be, 
inseparably linked with the question of its powers, even though 
the Conservative Opposition made it perfectly clear that they 
regarded the existing composition as indefensible. But thanks to 
several speakers, notably Lord Samuel and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as well as Lord Salisbury, the gulf has gradually 
narrowed, and the agreement reached on Wednesday was 
all that could be asked. How far it represented the adoption 
of a new attitude on the Government’s part is difficult todetermine, 
for the Government’s original attitude was defined in terms which 
defied all comprehension. But about Wednesday’s statement there 
was no ambiguity whatever. Discussions are to begin covering 
every factor affecting the efficient discharge by the Upper House 
of its existing functions. Nothing relevant is excluded here. 


No one who has studied the constitutional history of other 
countries besides our own could seriously advocate Single-Chamber 
government in Great Britain. What is needed is a House of 
Commons reflecting, so far as it is possible to secure it, the will 
of the electorate, and a Second Chamber elected, if elected at all, 
on a special franchise, with unlimited powers of discussion and 
limited powers of revision and delay. The present Chamber 
does, of course, possess those powers, but it is precisely because 
they are exercised by a House in which one party possesses a 
permanent and overwhelming majority that the Parliament Bill 
was introduced and a conflict between the two Houses threatened. 
The evolution of an agreed scheme for the reform of the House 
of Lords—that reform, designed to constitute a Second Chamber 
“on a popular instead of hereditary basis,” which has been 
expressly contemplated ever since the Parliament Act was passed 
in 1911—will involve long and difficult discussions and no good 
purpose would be served by attempting to anticipate it in any 
detail here. But certain principles are fundamental, and they are 
not likely to be widely or acrimoniously contested. The nominal 
membership of the House of Lords is 850. It is doubtful whether 
anyone would desire a Chamber as much as a quarter of that 
size. Even so there would be room for far more than the number 
of peers who commonly attend the House today. But the 
question of numbers is less important than the question whether 
the hereditary element should survive. Lord Bryce’s committee, 
which considered the whole future of the House of Lords in 1917-18 
stipulated that the hereditary element should be in a minority 
in a reformed House, and other schemes have included a proposal 
that the hereditary peers should elect an agreed number from their 
own ranks (as the Scottish peers do) to serve as legislators. That 
idea might have passed muster once, but it cannot be countenanced 


today. The hereditary qualification must go not in part only but 
altogether. Any reformed House will include many existing peers 
on the ground of their personal qualities, but not because they are 
their fathers’ sons. 

There for the moment the matter can be left. That any new 
House of Lords should be much smaller than the present one, 
that it should contain no hereditary element as such, and that 
there should be no permanent over-representation of any particular 
party, would appear to be generally agreed. If so there can be 
no good reason why the power of delay which the House at 
present possesses should be in any way curtailed. But that is 
bound up with much that has yet to be explored and cannot 
with advantage be considered in isolation. It is sufficient that a 
prospect is now auspiciously opened up of the material strengthen- 
ing of the constitution by changes in the composition of the 
House of Lords and the creation of a new and more cordial rela- 
tionship between the two Chambers, while at the same time new 
provisions for the election of Members of the House of Commons 
will make that House more accurately representative of the 
34 million voters. The effect of that must not be over-emphasised. 
Under the principle of one man (and woman) one vote, and one 
vote one value so far as it is possible to achieve that, minorities 
may go grossly under-represented, as the Liberal Party is today. 
What has been attempted is to redefine constituencies so as to give 
an electorate of approximately 60,000 for each Member of 
the House. Actually that has been found far from possible, but 
the Boundary Commission has probably got as near the ideal as 
practicable, and to the greater part of its proposals there will 
be no serious opposition, certainly none based on traditional party 
divisions. The new House, of either 608 or 620 Members as 
against the present 640, will be elected exclusively by single- 
member constituencies and though in fact no radical change 
will be effected, representation of the country will be definitely 
more satisfactory than at present. 

But on certain changes of principle, and on one in particular, 
something more must be said. To the abclition of plural voting 
in general, and the decision to recognise a residential qualifi- 
cation alone, little exception can be taken; the retention of the 
business-premises qualification has few defenders. But the 
abolition of university constituencies is another matter. If flat 
rules, with no exceptions recognised, are to be applied, then the 
ene man, one vote principle rules university representation out ; 
but only people with flat minds work on that basis. The single 
question to be asked is whether the exclusion of the University 
Members from the House would be for the good of the House 
and of the community. The answer hitherto always given has 
been that it would not. That answer was never more emphatically 
given than by the Speaker’s Conference on which the present 
Bill is based. The question was considered and it was agreed 
without a dissentient voice that “the existing university repre- 
sentation and methods of election shall be retained”; nine 
Labour Members, including several present Ministers, were 
members of the conference. Why has the Government rejected 
that recommendation ? Why is an historic institution, going back 
to the first years of King James I’s reign, thus jettisoned ? This is 
a time when the universities are being urged to take every student 
that their accommodation permits and turn out an ever-increasing 
stream of graduates to feed the growing demands of industry, 
education and administration. Any suggestion that they are homes 
of privilege is utterly outworn; no boy or girl whose abilities 
justify a university education is deprived of it today for lack of 
means. Direct association of the universities with the House of 
Commons is manifestly to the general interest, and the total 
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number of University Members—12 for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland out of a total of 620—could affect no govern- 
ment’s fortunes, even if all the twelve were of one political colour, 
which it is certain they will never be in view of the increasing 
tendency to elect men accepting no party whip. The universities 
in the past have sent to Parliament men of distinction and detach- 
ment, many of whom would not have been ready to run as party 
candidates for an ordinary territorial constituency. The case for 
their exclusion from the House of Commons—exception to a 
stereotyped pattern of representation though they may be—has yet 
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to be made ; the case for their retention on any broad grounds, 
and on their record through the centuries, is compelling. The 
Government would gain in prestige by showing itself capable 
here of second thoughts. To stand for an educated democracy 
and at the same time to deprive the House of Commons of the 
contribution the universities have made to its deliberations for 
three hundred and forty years would be a strange anomaly. The 
Government has let reason rule in its relation with the House of 
Lords. Why hesitate to follow the same course in the much 
smaller matter of the University Members? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE restoration of harmony in the House of Lords on Wednesday 
T was a brief, dignified and cordial proceeding. There was the 
usual excess of corporations over accommodation, and in view of 
certain Other recent agitations there might be thought to be some 
suggestive symbolism in the presence among the crowd at the Bar 
of a woman M.P., Lady Grant, exercising her right as a member 
of the House of Commons to stand on the threshold of a Chamber 
to whose benches women are not admitted. Expectation of an 
immediate statement on the Parliament Bill issue was cheated because 
two or three questions on the paper had to be answered first, one 
of them eliciting the surprising answer (which had been given in the 
Commons the day before) that 2 per cent. of Army recruits have to 
be put to elementary education courses on account of their illiteracy. 
Then came Lord Salisbury’s suave question to the Leader of the 
House as to whether he had any statement, Lord Addison’s reply 
that he had, then the reading of the announcement that the Govern- 
ment was ready for a conference on the powers of the Second 
Chamber with the widest terms of reference, Lord Salisbury’s 
welcome to the announcement as “a notable victory for the spirit 
of common sense,” Lord Samuel’s reminder that this was only the 
preliminary to the prologue to a preparatory conference, a spatter 
of scepticism from Lord Stansgate, and an adjournment precisely half 
an hour after Lord Jowitt had established himself on the Woolsack. 
A very good start on what may be a long and rocky road—though 
in fact the Opposition leaders are likely to show themselves as ready 
as anyone for radical and constructive changes. 

7 * * * 


When the New Yorker pronounces something to be good I 
conclude that it is good. That goes (as the New Yorker would say) 
for MPF. The initials stand for Multi-Purpose Food, a compound 
based on soya bean but containing a good deal else, which was 
devised by a California professor and exploited, not for profit but 
for the benefit of starving nations, by a California restaurateur 
named Clifford Clinton. In the last eighteen months the Meals for 
Millions Foundation, which Mr. Clinton created, has supplied five 
million meals to thirty-two relief agencies, which have distributed 
them in twenty-one different countries ; the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, which can be taught nothing about practical relief, has 
distributed two million in Japan. A ten-meal can weighs 1} pounds 
and costs 30 cents—say Is. 6d., or rather less. M.P.F. does not meet 
the whole needs of man; it is meant to supplement rather than 
replace completely a starvation-diet. But there are clearly con- 
siderable possibilities in it. 

* * «x * 

“The Sutton’s Hospital in Charterhouse Bill was read a second 
time ” said the daily papers on Tuesday, if indeed they said as much. 
You could hardly expect them to say more. Yet, as sometimes 
happens in measures of this kind, the Bill (which simply altered the 
arrangements for spiritual ministrations in the Hospital) opened up 
whole vistas of history to anyone who looked for them. The story 
began in 1349, the year of the Black Death, when a Sir Walter de 
Manny bought some six acres at Smithfield for the burial of the 
dead—fifty thousand of them—and subsequently got a Carthusian 
monastery established there. Henry VIII dissolved the monastery 
and beheaded the prior, after which the buildings passed from hand 
to hand till in 1611 they were acquired by Thomas Sutton (who had 
given to the fleet which beat the Spanish Armada a vessel that 


bore his name) and devoted to a hospital for old men and a school 
for young boys. Colonel Newcome, as readers of Thackeray will 
remember, was an inmate and it was there that he died with the 
familiar “ Adsum” on his lips. So took shape the Charterhouse of 
today—or rather what Hitler left of it; fortunately there is enough 
to carry on with. The boys went off to Godalming seventy years 
and more ago, and their late headmaster has gone off to Germany 
to organise education there in the desert that Hitlerism left. It is a 
far cry to that from the Black Death, but the connection is worth 
tracing. And the memory of Thomas Sutton is worth honouring. 
Carthusians, I believe, do honour it still. 
* * * + 


Lord Baldwin’s famous unsigned letter to The Times in 1917, 
stating that he was handing a fifth of his fortune to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been much quoted since his death. In an 
article on Lord Baldwin in the Cambridge Review Lord Davidson 
tells a story which seems to me well worth reproducing: 

“Having been told that a small heme, one of the first to be 
opened in England for the care of the feeble-minded, was in financial 
straits, he planned to go hiking in the neighbourhood armed with a 
rather untidy brown paper parcel containing £200 of Treasury notes, 
and a letter in a very illiterate hand explaining that he had the 
greatest sympathy with all feeble-minded persons and as a passer-by 
wished to make his contribution. The letter bore no signature, and 
he gave half-a-crown to the butcher’s boy, whom he met bicycling 
through the village, to deliver the parcel at the house of the very 
worried old ladies who ran the home. The joy which it gave them 
was unbounded.” 

Incidentally, when General Smuts is installed as Chancellor of 


Cambridge his predecessor’s mantle will literally fall on his shoulders, 
for the present Lord Baldwin has arranged for his father’s robes 
to be bestowed on the incoming Chancellor. 

* * * * 

Is the battle for National Parks won after all? It has been a 
long enough battle in all conscience, but the Hobhouse Report, with 
its recommendations for a National Parks Commission, and local 
National Parks Committees to look after each park area, seemed 
to have settled the matter finally. The Commission would decide 
general principles and the Committees would carry them out. But 
are the Committees to be given that power? I hear disturbing 
rumours of a disposition to leave everything or nearly everything, to 
the local authorities, which may have desires and interests running 
clean counter to true National Park conceptions, and which certainly 
would take no direction from any National Parks Commission. 
This would mean throwing the Hobhouse Report out of window, 
which would on the face of it be deplorable folly. I can see 
some case against curtailing the powers of local authorities, but the 
case against varying the Hobhouse Report recommendations seems 
to me overwhelmingly stronger. 

* * a: * 

I approached this paragraph in a spirit of deep concern. Someone 
had told me that my valued and respected colleague Harold Nicolson 
had used the term “blue print” wrong. That, fortunately, is only 
half true. What Mr. Nicolson did was to quote Mr. Bevin (I admit 
with some endorsement) as saying “it was easier to draw up a blue 
print for Western Europe than to work out the practical details for 
such a scheme.” Actually it couldn’t be easier because practical 
details are precisely what a blue print contains. So at least it is 
submitted, and I cannot gainsay it. JANUS. 
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REFORM OF THE LORDS 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


ORD MELBOURNE is said always to have staved off the 
L enthusiasm of Cabinet colleagues with an inopportune zeal for 
reform by the devastating question, “ Why can’t you leave it alone ? ” 
This principle clearly leaves much to be desired from the purist’s 
point of view, but there can be few politicians who can honestly 
claim never to have acted upon it, and, in some cases, the whole 
nation has prudently pursued it for centuries. The supreme example is 
the survival of the House of Lords in its traditional form. After 
1832 successive enactments have reformed the Commons and the 
franchise. The Crown itself has been the subject of repeated legis- 
lation. But the Parliament Act of 1911 remains almost the only 
important measure which deals with the most anomalous, and least 
defensible, of all our institutions, and by the terms of its own pre- 
amble the Parliament Act, now thirty-seven years old, was described 
as only a temporary expedient. The crowning achievement of 
Lord Melbourne’s shade was when, entering into the heart of Mr. 
Attlee in the autumn of 1947, he persuaded the Prime Minister of 
a Labour Government to restrict the powers, without altering the 
composition, of the House of Lords. This time, however, the vener- 
able spirit appears to have overshot the mark, for the assault on the 
powers of the House of Lords may well have precipitated a final 
rationalisation of its membership. 

What is the secret of the long immunity from reform of this in- 
defensible institution ? Not, as Lord Salisbury pointed out in the 
recent debate, the desire of the Lords themselves. Not, as it is hardly 
necessary to state, the attitude of the political parties, for each of 
these has been committed to some reform for more than a generation, 
although perhaps their only common feature was that none retained 
the status quo. Not, on the whole, a want of public interest ; on 
the contrary, no other subject in the whole field of political activities 
has excited more numerous, more ingenious, or more plausible, even 
if divergent, schemes for improvement. The truth is that the reform 
of the House of Lords presents a problem far more complicated 
and difficult than appears at first sight, and if at last the traditional 
House is to disappear and make way for a second Chamber which 
will command the public confidence, quite an unusual clarity of 
thought and charity of disposition is required for those who engineer 
the change. 

In a free country all effective constitutional change must satisfy 
both of two often inconsistent criteria. To command confidence the 
change must be broadly acceptable to each of the main divisions of 
organised opinion ; but to be desirable, the change must also be 
justifiable on principle. Mere compromise to secure agreement may 
be enough so long as the spirit of Lord Melbourne holds the field, 
and so long as convention, rather than enactment, governs the use 
of legal powers. But legal enactment puts an end to convention, 
and involves a clarity of thought and a deliberate choice of alter- 
natives seldom in politics conducive to agreement. 

In canvassing alternatives, it is probably safe to ignore the im- 
portant and vociferous section of left-wing opinion which opposes 
a second Chamber altogether. Although still widely held, the opimion 
of the Abbé Sieyés that a second Chamber must necessarily either be 
superfluous or objectionable is at present held firmly only by extrem- 
ists who realise that to be elected voluntarily by the people once 
is the utmost they can hope for, and look, therefore, for the smallest 
possible check upon their powers during their fleeting hours of office. 
In the main, the wise leadership and valuable work of the Upper 
House over thirty years has demonstrated its usefulness, and recent 
debates have shown, even among the Labour Party, a widespread 
wcceptance of the four main purposes recognised by the Bryce Com- 
mittee in 1917 as proper functions of a second Chamber. These 
were: (1) revision of Bills from the Lower House ; (2) the initiation 
of non-controversial Bills for which no time can be found in the 
Lower House ; (3) the interposition of sufficient delay to enable the 
opinion of the nation to be adequately expressed ; and (4) the pro- 
vision of a forum of free and informed discussion on matters of 
public importance in an atmosphere less hurried than that of the 
Lower House. Few Conservatives would now seek more for a 
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second Chamber of their own choosing, and controversy today mainly 
ranges round the question whether two years or less is a suitable 
period of delay to be imposed by a reconstituted House. 

The truth is that it is not possible to accept any scheme for‘a 
second Chamber not ultimately subordinate to the Commons with 
powers, however modest, without undermining three key principles 
of the Constitution—Cabinet Government, the predominance of the 
Commons and the party system. To seek to establish by law an 
upper limit to the numbers of the second Chamber, and to withdraw 
from the Government of the day the right which, suitably limited 
by convention, is at present enjoyed by the Crown to create an in- 
definite number of new peers, is clean contrary to the whole genius 
of our Constitution. No self-respecting House of Commons, and no 
self-respecting British Government of any party, would accept any 
scheme of this nature. Ingenious as they are, all are sooner or later 
destined for the waste-paper basket. 

We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that the way to reform 
lies rather in a modernisation of the existing House, in general with 
its existing powers, than in a more radical innovation or some entirely 
new principle in the Constitution. The question is, whether reform 
along these lines is easy, or even possible. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a careful consideration of the matter suggests the view that 
this approach, at first sight the most Conservative, is actually that 
most likely to commend itself to all shades of political opinion. 

The three main criticisms of the existing House are: (1) The con- 
tinuance of the hereditary principle ; (2) the excessive Conservatism 
of the members ; and (3) the absence from its ranks of sufficient 
numbers of leading experts or representatives in particular spheres— 
notably the universities, the trade unions and certain professions. 

Of these criticisms the -first is easily met. The hereditary prin- 
ciple can no longer be defended in any form, and its disappearance 
could be effected with the minimum disturbance to the existing 
structure, if only for the reason that in practice few peers who are 
not themselves the first holders of the title regularly sit. Sentimental 
suggestions that the body of hereditary peers should elect representa- 
tives in a reformed second Chamber may have been all very well 
twenty or thirty years ago. At present proposals of this sort have 
neither principle nor expediency to commend them, nor have they 
the smallest contact with reality. There is no evidence whatever 
from the records of attendance in the House of Lords that there exists 
any considerable number of young peers or eldest sons able or willing 
to sit ; nor is there any evidence that even if there were, such a body 
would command the smallest degree of public confidence. The 
present working House of Lords consists of first creations, the Law 
Lords and the Bishops, together with a small number of hereditary 
peers who would either be there already, like Lord Salisbury, or 
who, like some others, are there only as a wretched pis aller to the 
House of Commons. Even if we assume the maximum powers likely 
to be accorded to any Upper House in existing conditions, a seat 
there is essentially not a job for a young man. It is essentially for 
those whose experience and distinction gives them a right to take 
part in our national councils and to exercise a restraining or moder- 
ating influence, not necessarily in the direction of political Conserva- 
tism, but whose age or temperament leaves them unattracted towards 
the hurly-burly of active life in the House of Commons. 

With the abolition of the hereditary principle, the way is clear to 
reform the other alleged deficiencies of the existing House. By far 
the simplest, but not necessarily the only, method of achieving this 
is to leave the powers of creating peerages—but for life only—in 
the hands of the Crown, but to adopt a new convention of the 
Constitution whereby the use of the power is exercised on broader, 
and less strictly political, lines than heretofore. So long as this is done 
without withdrawing from the Government the legal right, limited 
as now by convention, to create an indefinite number of purely 
political peers, the essential structure of the Constitution is in no way 
impaired. Moreover, provided this essential right is intact, there 
can be no objection, if something more elaborate is preferred, to 
some of the more moderate of the “fancy” suggestions of ex officio, 
or even elected, membership. There is much to be said, for instance, 
for the transfer of the existing university seats, if indeed party pre- 
judice is to excise them from the House of Commons, to the Upper 
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House. There is everything to be said for admitting the recognised 
spokesmen of religious bodies other than the Church of England, 
and for strengthening the representation of local government bodies 
or high trade union officialdom. 

But none of these suggestions is of the essence of the matter. What 
is essential is to retain a second Chamber with delaying and revisory 
powers, to be used discreetly without offence, and to leave it sub- 
ordinate in the last resort, even in the exercise of these powers, to 
the power of the Lower House. This can be done by retaining the 
existing House, abolishing the hereditary principle and revising and 
extending the principles on which life peerages can be created, in 
such a way as to ensure that the House of Lords, whose actual 
debating power and the personal distinction of whose members is 
even now in no way in doubt, is even more representative of the 
accumulated experience and wisdom of the nation. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


By SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 


ITH the tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi there passes the 
most arresting personality that has swept over the vast mosaic 
of India for generations. Let there be no mistake about that. At 
the height of his influence in the early ’twenties tens of thousands 
of every race and creed gathered to do him reverence. All who 
could approach near enough found it an inestimable privilege to 
take the dust from his feet—the highest tribute any Indian can pay. 
For nearly three decades wherever politicians and _ publicists 
assembled in conclave his word was law. Again and again it 
seemed as if his power had passed ; the emergency arose and it was 
found in undiminished force. His mere presence in Calcutta 
materially influenced the settlement of one of the knottiest issues in 
partition—the incorporation of the great city of Calcutta in India 
instead of Eastern Pakistan. As recently as December of last year, 
when provincial administrators, met to consider controls and food 
rationing, resoived that they should be maintained, Mahatma Gandhi 
imposed his No. “ This,” he said, “is a moral and not an economic 
issue. Rationing and controls have resulted in widespread corruption ” 
—which is painfully true; even at the risk of soaring prices they 
must go. And go they will; those met to continue controls left to 
abolish them, facing if even temporarily tremendous price-inflation. 
And recently, amid the heat and passion of the communal strife 
involved in partition, exacerbated by the dreadful massacres in the 
Punjab, tension everywhere and the bitter controversy over Junagadh 
and Kashmir, his threat to fast to death compelled men to think 
again. None would dare to say these vital issues are settled ; but 
the wicked talk of war between the two Dominions has died down 
and there is a new spirit of amity abroad. Many will seek to 
explain the source of this unparalleled influence. None will succeed, 
for it is many-sided. Least of all myself, though I enjoyed his 
friendship for many years and was an active participant in the 
stirring events from their first uprising in South Africa to recent 
days ; these can be no more than passing reflections. 

Yet measured by the practical test, will it not be said that Mahatma 
Gandhi failed? He set himself three great objectives—the freedom 
of India, Hindu-Moslem unity and industrial regeneration through 
the spinning-wheel. The great surge towards nationalism did not 
originate with him, as his disciple the Rev. C. F. Andrews claimed. 
Far from it; the foundations were laid deep long before his day 
by Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendranath Bannerji and the distinguished 
men who founded and nurtured the Indian National Congress. 
They were of the West, occidental to the core, the first-fruits of 
the universities, imbued with the spirit of the early professors who 
left their impress on small classes, They looked for self-government 
on the British model, broadening from precedent to precedent. Nor 
was he the first to raise the standard of Home Rule and bid Indians 
to look to their own past as well as to the West ; that was the work 
of Mrs. Besant. 

None poured greater scorn on parliamentary institutions than 
Gandhi himself; his idea of an earthly paradise was a conclave 
of village elders sitting under the banyan tree regulating their own 
affairs. This was one of the secrets of his political influence ; he 
never defined, for with definitions come differences. “ Follow me,” 
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he said, when he launched the non-co-operation movement, “ and I 
will give you swaraj in‘a year.” “ What do you mean by swaraj?” he 
was asked, and replied, “ That is not for me but for the politicians.” 
This very simplicity gave strength in a land without political tradi- 
tions ; indeed it may be doubted whether his negative attitude at 
the Second Round Table Conference and final embargo on Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s proposals did not delay rather than quicken the 
pace. In the result, his “Quit India” slogan, even with bloody 
chaos as its aftermath, drove the surge of nationalism forward with 
an impetuosity which no constructive scheme could have attained, 
and compelled the drastic operation of a date for our definite with- 
drawal with all the risks entailed. 

Hindu-Moslem unity—the Punjab gives the answer. Often when 
Mahatma Gandhi was touring with Mahomed Ali on his right hand, 
and Shaukat Ali on his left, I asked what was behind Mahomed 
Ali’s astute brain ; Shaukat was just a blusterer. Behind the facade 
of unity he was working, through the khilafat movement, for a union 
of Islamic States which would be a counterweight to the inevitable 
Hindu domination in India. 

The spinning-wheel? The dark satanic mills of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur still roar, often throughout the twenty- 
four hours of the day. The spinning-wheel, the emblematic charka— 
if any survive it is as museum pieces. The Gandhi cap, the box-like 
headgear, is common because inexpensive and convenient ; but the 
rough hand-spun and woven cloth with which devoted followers 
scarified their skins as with hair shirts is relegated to its proper 
home in the countryside. But here lay the germ of a great idea. 
Experienced district officers have recorded that in a good year 
between the ingathering of the rain crop in November and prepara- 
tion for the next harvest millions of villagers do little or nothing. 
Village industries would do more than anything else to lighten the 
terrible burden of poverty which -presses on the rapidly growing 
population, but they must be more attractive than a spinning-wheel 
with a reward of fourpence for a full working-day. 

Nothing redounds more to Mahatma Gandhi’s honour than his 
championship of the Depressed Classes, now known as the Scheduled 
Castes. The picture of this little gentleman living in the sweepers’ 
quarters, armed with the badge of the craft, the broom, cheerfully 
performing the most menial offices—unspeakable degradation to the 
caste Hindu—must profoundly move any who understands the brutal 
oppression of the caste system. Yet one is compelled to ask whether 
the Mahatma’s championship did them real service ; certainly his 
fast at Poona, compelling the abandonment of the system of direct 
representation provided in the 1935 Act, and substituting a com- 
plicated method of indirect voting, even with weightage, weakened 
their position in the body politic. The man who speaks with the 
greatest authority for the Scheduled Castes, Dr. Ambedkar, is under 
no illusions as his recent study discloses. 

No ; it is not in the field of achievement we must seek the springs 
of the Mahatma’s wonderful influence, but in things of the spirit. 
He found in South Africa the practice of Satyagraha—truth-force, or 
soul-force, expressed in non-violent disobedience, Ahimsah—the 
inspiration which could move men and women to great suffering | 
and the sympathetic if politically embarrassed General Smuts to a 
relaxation of the harsh anti-Asiatic laws of the Union Government. 
Thereafter this became an obsession. The non-violence became a 
term of reproach, with a series of massacres commencing with the 
tragedy of Chauri Chaura; the spirit remained Earth-bound 
publicists with their tongues in their cheeks may have exploited the 
message for their own ends, but it was the dynamic force which 
moved multitudes of people and won for Mahatma Gandhi admira- 
tion in many parts of the world, not least in the United States. Nor 
was there lacking the element of guile, as Bose found to his cost. He 
won the Presidentship of the Congress against the Mahatma’s 
strong opposition ; on the eve of what was to have been his great 
day Gandhi inaugurated a fast over a minor affair in the Kathiawar 
State of Rajkote, all eyes were turned on him, the Congress session 
was a flop. 

His ascetic life made a powerful appeal to a people to whom the 
Sunyasi is an object of deep respect and austerities the path to the 
higher thought. In his own life the practice of these austerities 
enabled him to carry on a great work involving immense exertions, 
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though handicapped by a weak physique, to the age of seventy-eight 
—a very advanced span of life for an Indian. Linked with these 
rare attributes were a sweetness of temper, a gentleness and a 
courtesy which won affection and respect. Frequently in my work- 
ing days in India he would push open the half-door of my room 
and say, “May I come in and pour out my soul?” And for an 
hour he would say whatever he thought on all the’ questions of the 
hour. He was one of those men you instinctively wanted to agree 
with, even if your common sense recoiled. No final verdict on his 
life and work is possible today ; perhaps it never will be. His death 
removes One of the most remarkable figures of the age, one who 
profoundly moved and influenced millions in India and abroad. 
If ne leaves one message more pregnant than any other to us of 
the West it is this: With our increasingly complex civilisation we 
fasten on ourselves each year heavier and yet heavier fetters, each 
link weighted with the things which really do not matter. 


CANON LAW—THEN AND NOW 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN SYKES* 


the Church of England through its convocations has excited 
as little interest as concern amongst a laity who are unable to imagine 
that what affects them so slightly today can ever have entered so 
intimately into the lives of their mediaeval predecessors. Not even 
the professional humorists have discovered in it another illustration 
of the ubiquity of 1066 and All That, though in point of fact the 
Norman Conquest was a factor of great influence in the subsequent 
development of church courts and their jurisdiction. It may even 
be wondered how many proud and learned bearers of the titles LL.B. 
and LL.D. are reminded thereby that the plural implies their know- 
ledge of canon as well as of civil law? It is not therefore simply 
an exercise of legal antiquarianism to which the established Church 
has set its hand in the revision and rehabilitation of its canon law. 
To our mediaeval forefathers the operation and force of the canon 
law were a matter of frequent experience, not invariably pleasant. 
All questions relating to the probate of wills, to the betrothal and 
contract of marriage, all offences against the moral precepts of the 
Church, and all cases to which one of the parties was a clericus, fell 
within the province of ecclesiastical law ; and in total these matters 
constituted a not inconsiderable part of the lives and doings of the 
laity. Nor was the Church lacking in a formidable hierarchy of 
courts in which to prosecute suits and enforce penalties. At the 
bottom of this hierarchy came the archdeacon’s court, which, because 
it stood nearest to the majority of the people, incurred for itself and 
its officers the greatest odium. Gilbert Burnet, it may be recalled, 
hoped that “ archdeacons, with many other burdens that lie heavy on 
the clergy, shall be taken away.” Next came the consistory court 
of the diocesan bishop, and finally the several courts of the arch- 
bishop of the province. Not even if and when all these stages of 
judicial procedure had been successfully negotiated might the 
accused person rejoice that his warfare was accomplished ; for at 
any stage his cause might be called for determination at Rome, 
and an appeal from the decision of the ultimate court in this country 
lay to the Apostolic See. The mediaeval layman therefore had 
abundant occasion for concern with the canon law of the Church. 
Springing originally from regulations locally framed to meet local 
needs, canon law began to attain a wider and more general reference 
with the disciplinary decrees accepted by various ecclesiastical 
councils from Nicaea to Chalcedon. But these canons needed both 
expansion and application to particular circumstances, and this. pro- 
cess led naturally to the collection of series of canons, of which 
that compiled at Rome at the beginning of the sixth century by 
Dionysius Exiguus was the most influential. There followed a period 
characterised by the circulation of a number of legal forgeries, of 
which the most renowned was that of the pseudo-Isidore, which 
consisted in the filling of gaps caused by the absence of authentic 
decretals and canons, and which had a marked tendency to strengthen 
the independence of ecclesiastical law and discipline by emphasising 
the power and authority of the papacy. Earlier English historians, 


T's beginning of the difficult task of revising its canon law by 
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stimulated perhaps by a native insular pride of independence and 
more probably inspired by the Tudor repudiation of all foreign 
jurisdiction, championed the theory that “the canon law of Rome, 
although always regarded as of great authority in England, was not 
held to be binding on the courts.” Thanks to the work of F. W. 
Maitland and Z. N. Brooke this view has been abandoned, and it 
is recognised that in the mediaeval Ecclesia Anglicana the pope’s 
writ ran and the Roman canon law was in operation precisely as 
elsewhere in western Christendom. 

Notwithstanding, there were stages and degrees in the history of 
the operation of this law in England. The Anglo-Saxon church, 
thanks to its comparative isolation from the Continent generally 
and Rome in particular, associated with the collection of canons 
which it shared in common with the western Church ecclesiastical 
laws enacted by its kings in their witenagemot and penitentials or 
handbooks of moral and pastoral theology for the discipline of 
individuals. With the Norman Conquest and the famous decree of 
William I, separating the ecclesiastical from the civil courts, the way 
was opened for the introduction by Archbishop Lanfranc of a col- 
lection of canons, including the forged decretals ; and when Henry II 
tried to arrest this process, his conflict with Becket, issuing in the 
latter’s murder, led to the substantial victory of the papacy, though 
in some particular respects, notably in all matters relating to eccle- 
siastical patronage, England continued to follow its own course and 
not to obey the canon law. 

In general, however, the conclusion is established that “ the English 
Church recognised the same law as the rest of the Church ; it pos- 
sessed and used the same collections of Church law that were em- 
ployed in the rest of the Church.” A cursory glance at the matters 
embraced in this law serves, as has been already observed, to make 
clear its intimate relations with the laity no less than the clergy. But, 
in addition to the existence of Church courts and of the canon law 
administered by them, there were certain peculiarities of ecclesiastical 
procedure which could hardly be expected to commend themselves 
to lay victims. In accordance with theological doctrine and practical 
experience of the unruly wills and affections of sinful men, Church 
courts assumed the guilt of the accused until he could prove himself 
innocent (generally by the production of compurgators to swear to 
his innocence), and even in such event the acquitted was not free 
from pecuniary responsibility for the costs of the action. They could 
begin a process upon information, and the profession of “ informer ” 
brought general odium on its practitioners ; and their infliction of 
the penalty of excommunication, lesser and greater, and of a graduated 
scale of fines was intensely unpopular amongst the laity. The officers 
of the ecclesiastical courts likewise drew upon themselves a heavy 
weight of dislike. (The summoner is one of the least attractive 
characters in Chaucer’s Prologue.) There is little ground for surprise, 
therefore, that in the sixteenth century the jealousy of the civil 
lawyers for the close preserve maintained by their rival-practitioners 
of the canon law, and the repugnance of the laity to the procedure of 
the Church courts, readily combined with the initiative of a Tudor 
king to overthrow much of the mediaeval system. 

Much, but not all ; for it was a leading characteristic of the Tudor 
reformation to preserve considerable continuity with the Middle 
Ages ; and the canon law shared in this treatment. Hine illae 
lachrymae. By the Act of Submission of the Clergy of 1534 pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of a commission to survey the 
existing canon law, which meanwhile was to continue in force except 
where “contrariant or repugnant to the king’s prerogative royal, or 
the customs, laws, or statutes of this realm.” The failure to imple- 
ment this official revision of the canon law was productive of much 
confusion and uncertainty as to which parts retained their force. By 
the same statute the convocations were empowered to make new 
canons, subject to the royal licence and assent thereto ; and accord- 
ingly James I signed and authorised the 141 canons of 1604 made 
by Canterbury Convocation. Lord Chief Justice Coke maintained, 
however, that only the clergy, and not the laity, were bound by them. 
Meanwhile a severe blow had been delivered at the academic study 
of canon law by Thomas Cromwell’s injunctions to the universities 
in 1535 substituting lectures in civil law for those in canon law, and 
by the foundation by Henry VIII at Oxford and Cambridge in 1540 
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of Regius Professorships in civil law. In the sphere of practice an 
Act of Parliament of 1545 allowed laymen who were doctors only of 
civil law to become judges in the ecclesiastical courts. Thus in 
principle the victory of the civil law and of its practitioners over the 
canon law and its doctors was won ; and although Doctors’ Commons 
continued until 1857 as a centre of lawyers learned in and practising 
canon law, both the ecclesiastical law and the Church courts fell 
into increasing desuetude, especially after the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Thus is passed beyond the memory of man to recall the ubiquitous 
intervention of the canon law and the courts Christian in the lives 
of the mediaeval laity. Nor does the projected Anglican revision of 
its canon law presage any return to 1066 and All That. Chaucer’s 
summoner with his sparse Questio quid juris, and his Significavit 
is not likely to reappear as a familiar figure of English life. It will 
suffice if the present modest project restores amongst clergy and 
laity of the established Church an agreed body of ecclesiastical rules 
to form the basis of consensual obedience ; and if the universities 
confer once more degrees which constitute their possessors in reality 
as well as in name bachelors or doctors utriusque legis, of canon as 
well as of civil law. 


GERMANS AT CAMBRIDGE 


By C. W. GUILLEBAUD* 

NY Englishman or woman who is not devoid of either imagin- 
A ation or human feeling must experience a sensation of inward 
discomfort at the sight of German P.o.W.s strolling aimlessly through 
our streets and country lanes two and a half years after the end of 
the fighting war. That they are better fed and housed than they 
would be if they were in their own country does not alter the fact 
that the vast majority of them are held here unwillingly and are 
longing to return to their homes and families. Moreover, many of 
them are mere boys who at the age of 17 and even younger were 
caught up in the German war machine in the closing stages of the 
war. It is true that they are Germans, but they are none the less 
victims of the war, whose education has been interrupted from causes 
beyond their own control, and as such they are deserving of our 
sympathy and our help. A good deal lus been and is being done 
both by way of educational and welfare activities within the camps, 
and of hospitality and social contacts outside, to make the lot of the 
P.o.W. more endurable, but it falls far short of what would be 
desirable. 

In a university town such as Cambridge the opportunities for 
helping, above all on what is probably the most fruitful side, the 
educational, are exceptionally great. The University, through its 
Extra-Mural Board, has endeaveured to live up to its responsibilities 
in this field. Some months ago the War Office concentrated in Camp 
180 in Trumpington, just outside Cambridge, a large number of the 
younger P.o.W.s, including many who were of the student class or 
had had a secondary education. Accordingly, in the summer of 
1947 a summer school was organised at which nine courses of lectures 
covering a wide variety of subjects were arranged. The lectures were 
given in German in the evenings by university lecturers and were 
attended by about 300 P.o.W.s, selected on a basis of their educational 
qualifications out of a larger number who had applied for admission. 
The War Office co-operated by providing transport and the men 
came into the lectures after their day’s work in the fields. The whole 
course proved an unqualified success. The men were very keen and 
regular in their attendance at the lectures and it was clear at the 
conclusion that the efforts of the organisers had been deeply appre- 
ciated. All the latter welcomed and freely expressed their satisfaction 
that the initiative in the whole scheme had come from the University, 
that it was on an academic level, and that it was wholly free from 
any element of official propaganda. 

Last October a special committee was formed to develop con- 
tacts between the University and the P.o.W.s. Following a precedent 
set up in Braintree, a Civics Group of about 25 P.o.W.s and an equal 
number of English people was constituted. Visits with explanations 
and discussions have been made to the Council Chamber of the 
Borough, the Borough Petty Sessions, and the Court of Assize. 
Further meetings will include visits to one of the village Colleges, 
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the Cambridge Youth Centre, the offices of the County Council, etc. 
The members of the group are thus gaining an insight into the 
workings of English local government and voluntary organisations. 
Contacts covering a much larger number of persons have been estab- 
lished by appealing for offers from undergraduates for hospitality 
for P.o.W.s and by inviting all university societies to permit those 
with special interests to attend their meetings. The response has been 
most satisfactory, and hundreds of P.o.W.s have been brought into 
contact with undergraduates and undergraduate bodies. 

The success of the summer school in 1947 led the committee of 
the Extra-Mural Board to consider the much more ambitious and 
difficult scheme of running a series of lecture courses for P.o.W.s 
during the Lent Term 1948. The War Office gave its support to the 
proposal and undertook to bring 150 men of the best student type 
from camps over a large area of England to Trumpington to enable 
them to take part in the courses, in addition to 50 men from the 
Trumpington Camp itself. (Similar arrangements are being made in 
the University of Sheffield and at Dundee.) These 200 students have 
been selecte@ not only on a basis of their previous education but also 
on evidence of regular and systematic study undertaken in their 
free time in the camps. Thanks to the untiring efforts of organisers 
and lecturers it has been possible to arrange for 18 separate and 
distinct courses of lectures covering such subjects as (1) The 
Development of Modern Western Civilisation, (2) Economic Problems 
of the Modern World, (3) Political Theory, (4) Survey of Present-day 
Science, (5) Literary and Philosophical Trends in the 19th Century, 
(6) The Concept of Man in Greek and Roman Art, (7) Modern 
Europe, (8) The Foreign Policy of Five Great Powers, (9) The 
Expansion of Europe, (10) English Law, (11) The Origins of Modern 
Science, (12) Music, Poetry and Architecture. In, some cases a 
single lecturer is responsible for the whole of a course, but in 
others several lecturers combine to make up a series in one course. 
Thus in that on Music, Poetry and Architecture there are two 
lectures on English Architecture, one on English Painting, one on 
German Lyrical Poetry, one on the Slow Movement in Classical 
Music, and one on Aspects of Opera, each subject having a different 
lecturer. 

The course opened last Sunday with a lecture in German, attended 
by the whole of the 200 German P.o.W. students, on some Economic 
Problems of Modern Europe, with the Vice-Chancellor in the chair. 
From then onwards the students have been split up amongst the 
18 courses provided, in accordance with their individual preferences, 
but subject to the recommendation that five nights a week should 
represent the maximum number of lectures attended by any one 
man. It may be of interest that the figures of enrolme¢t show that 
the four most popular courses are 4, 8, 6 and 5, in that order. 
Reading lists have been provided in connection with each course, 
and with the co-operation of many different agencies and bodies a 
serviceable library has been built up at the Trumpington Camp for 
the use of the students. Steps have been taken to provide each 
German student with an undergraduate host who will show him 
Cambridge, welcome him to his rooms, and be ready to discuss the 
sort of problems which are of interest to students the world over 
when they come together, Finally, special performances of Troilus 
and Cressida and of Goethe’s Iphigenie, and some concerts have 
been arranged. / 

The camp authorities have made arrangements for every student 
to have one completely free day per week for the purposes of study 
and it has been impressed upon the men that they should pursue 
their studies seriously and come with alert and critical minds to the 
lectures, prepared to take an active part in the discussions. The 
present course will end on March 14th, when it is intended to 
convene a joint meeting between the P.o.W. students and senior 
members of the university, with the Vice-Chancellor in the chair. 
It is hoped that the meeting will be addressed by Mr. Birley, the 
Chief Educational Adviser to the Control Commission in Germany 
and by the Rector of one of the Universities in the British Zone. 

The fact that all the P.o.W.s in this country will have returned to 
Germany a few months after the close of this course will, it is true, 
bring to an end this particular phase of the activities of the Univer- 
sity, although it is not improbable that Cambridge will be faced 
with the need for providing somewhat similar educational facilities 
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for German civilian workers and students coming to this country. 
It may well be that the present series of lectures will provide valuable 
guidance on any such future activities. But in any event the wider 
problem will remain of the extension of cultural relations between 
the Universities of this country and of Germany. It is surely in this 
field that the greatest hope for the future is to be found. The Vice- 
Chancellor has already set up a strong committee, over which he 
presides, to devise practical ways and means of facilitating the ex- 
change of students and lecturers between Cambridge and German 
Universities, and in general of making closer and more fruitful the 
links between the academic world in the two countries. The closing 
meeting of the course should prove to be the starting-point for 
a new and increasingly constructive co-operation in the intellectual 
and social sphere. 


OCEAN WEATHER SHIPS 


By SIR NELSON JOHNSON* 


HE public first heard of the ocean weather ships, last summer 

when the Secretary of State for Air performed the ceremony 
of naming the ‘Weather Observer’ at London Docks. During the 
past few months the weather ships have been in the news three 
times. In October one of the American ships rescued the crew and 
passengers of a charter aircraft in mid-Atlantic ; on Christmas after- 
noon we heard a broadcast from the British ‘ Weather Observer,’ 
which was then “on station” 400 miles west of Ireland; and in 
the middle of January another of the British ships, the ‘ Weather 
Recorder,’ rescued the crew of the Norwegian steamer ‘ Veni’ 
which had run on the rocks off the west coast of Scotland. The 
thinking man is beginning to seek a little more information about 
the weather ships. What are the real functions of these ships, how 
are they organised, and do other countries besides England and 
America provide such ships ? The answers to these questions will 
show that the weather ships afford a shining example of what can 
be achieved by international co-operation. 

The primary duty of the weather ships is to provide meteorological 
reports from certain parts of the North Atlantic Ocean for the benefit 
of the forecasters of the meteorological services in northern America 
and western Europe. In making his weather forecasts, the fore- 
caster constructs a chart every few hours, showing the weather over 
an area which may extend from Morocco to Spitzbergen and from 
the Ural Mountains to the Pacific seaboard of North America. The 
movement and development of the pressure systems shown on this 
chart enable the forecaster to foresee the changes in weather at any 
place or along a particular air route. But while there are plenty of 
weather reports from the land areas, observations are received from 
the Atlantic Ocean only along the “lanes” followed by merchant 
shipping. Away from these shipping lanes are large blank areas 
within which a depression may be born undetected and upset the 
calculations of the unknowing forecaster. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that reports from the Atlantic are of particular importance to 
Great Britain because most of the weather systems in these latitudes 
travel from west to east. In other words, our weather for tomorrow 
is determined by the weather out over the Atlantic today. Reports 
from the ocean weather ships are probably of greatest immediate 
value in forecasting for transatlantic flying, but they also play an 
important part in the preparation of forecasts for all the other kinds 
of flying to and from the British Isles, and in making the forecasts 
issued to the B.B.C., the Press, the railways and the many other users 
of weather predictions. 

The value to be derived from observations made in mid-Atlantic 
was realised by meteorologists before the war, and in 1938 the French 
Government fitted out the merchant vessel ‘Carimare’ as a weather 
ship in the North Atlantic. About the same time the Germans had 
two ships performing similar functions on their trans-oceanic air 
routes, one in the North Atlantic and one in the South Atlantic. 
During the war, when wireless silence was imposed on convoys, 
Great Britain provided special weather ships to enable more accurate 
forecasts to be made for ferrying aircraft across the Atlantic and for 
the large-scale operations of the Royal Air Force over German- 
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occupied Europe. Two of these ships were sunk by the enemy with 
the loss of many brave men. By 1945 the United States also had a 
number of similar vessels, but with the cessation of hostilities the 
American and British naval authorities necessarily called their ships 
in. But though the military justification for the ships had largely dis- 
appeared, the projected development of civil aviation made them 
nearly as essential as before. 

Early in 1946 both the International Meteorological Organisation 
and the International Civil Aviation Organisation discussed the need 
for maintaining the weather ships, and the latter organisation pro- 
duced a scheme for establishing ships at thirteen positions on an 
international co-operative basis. An “Ocean Weather” Ship Con- 
ference was convened in London the following autumn, at which 
delegations from thirteen States were present, viz., Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom and United States of America. 
Within eight days the conference had worked out a complete scheme, 
An international agreement was signed covering the administrative, 
financial and technical aspects. The United States assumed re- 
sponsibility for seven of the thirteen positions, and for an eighth 
jointly with Canada. On the European side, the United Kingdom 
undertook to provide ships for two stations, France for one, Belgium 
and the Netherlands for one jointly, whilst the last station was to be 
dealt with by a joint effort of Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. Ireland and Portugal made financial donations towards 
the cost of operating the scheme. It requires two ships to keep a 
station continuously manned, and in the case of the Belgian- 
Netherlands station each country decided to provide and operate one 
ship according to a mutually agreed time-table. On the other hand, 
the Scandinavian arrangement provided for the United Kingdom to 
supply the two ships and equipment, for Sweden to help financially 
and for Norway to man and operate the ships. The conference 
agreed that all the ships should form part of the meteorological 
services of their respective countries, and that the meteorological 
observations should be made on the ships in accordance with the 
standard international procedures laid down by the International 
Meteorological Organisation. In spite of the difficulties with which 
every country is having to contend, there are now in operation four 
American ships, three British, two French, one Belgian, one Dutch 
and one Canadian. ° 

All the ships are fully equipped with the most up-to-date 
meteorological instruments. The ordinary observations of air 
temperature, humidity, cloud, wind, visibility and roughness of 
the sea are made every three hours, day and night. In addition, 
the new techniques of radio-sonde and radar are brought into use 
every six hours to measure the stability of the atmosphere and the 
winds aloft. These measurements are extended well into the strato- 
sphere, and constitute one of the most valuable features in the 
observing programme. The reason for this lies in the fact that the 
forecaster is no longer content with a weather chart depicting the 
conditions at the surface. He now wants a series of charts drawn 
for four or five different levels from the surface to well into the 
stratosphere. These give him a three-dimensional picture of the 
atmosphere, as compared with the older two-dimensional representa- 
tion, and enable him to see and understand what developments are 
taking place in the cyclones and other dynamical systems which he 
has to study. This is a new aspect of the science of weather fore- 
casting which may lead to important results. From this point of 
view alone, therefore, the advent of the weather ships is a significant 
step forward. 

The role of the ships is not confined to reporting the weather, but 
includes two other functions. Although not anchored, the ships 
maintain nearly constant positions, which they frequently check by 
various means. They are thus able to act as radio beacons to trans- 
atlantic aircraft which can check their navigation and adjust their 
courses accordingly. Aircraft can also ask the ships for the latest 
information about the upper winds and other conditions on their 
route ahead. The third function of the weather ships is to go to the 
rescue of aircraft or ships in distress, for which purpose they carry 
special equipment. Although it was generally expected that the ships 
would only occasionally be called upon to exercise this function, two 
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cases have already occurred this winter. Whilst the creation of the 
service appears primarily as a new technical venture, it should 
be viewed equally as a lesson in international co-operation. 
In a world that is becoming sceptical whether anything can be 
achieved by international machinery, the weather ships prove that 
success, both speedy and effective, can be looked for when those 
concerned have a single aim and resolve to achieve it. 


ENCHANTMENT 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


NE afternoon last September I regained an old enchantment. 

For years I had been watching soccer, watching it breathlessly, 
tensely, passionately ; watching it from corrugated-iron grandstands 
which rise into the fog from a welter of back-to-back houses ; 
watching it against a background of slag heaps or of hillsides 
blistered by chemical fumes. 

But that afternoon I was to watch rugger again, to watch the 
Australian Wallabies open their tour against Devon and Cornwall 
at Camborne. Camborne is no idle health resort. It is an industrial 
town where, for centuries, men have worked the great tin mines 
or made the machinery tin miners need the world over. Yet its 
granite houses look neat and clean and its narrow streets are 
unhustled. Ten minutes from the centre of the town are country 
lanes ; and there, too, is the rugger ground, with a car park in which 
you can pick blackberries, and heather-covered moorland rising gently 
to the horizon. Spectators who came early had queued in the shade 
of the cupressus trees which line the park leading into the ground ; 
but by now they were inside, all fifteen thousand of them, fanning 
themselves lightly in the stand, or basking, shirt-sleeved, on the 
open mounds. Small boys, of course, were perched high in the trees, 
and when one of them was asked who’d told him to get up there, he 
said: “My father did,” and pointed to an elderly, suspender- 
showing miner floundering about in the lower branches. Here 
was a crowd, bathing itself in sunshine and in the relaxed, week- 
end happiness which hard work had earned. Here was the 
expectancy which comes from green grass and a game about to 
begin. The streamer in front of the grand-stand which told the 
Wallabies they were welcome meant exactly what it said. 

Each Saturday since then, in sunshine, in rain and in cold, I have 
watched a rugger match; and the atmosphere has grown more 
enchanting every time. Once I went to Herne Hill to see wild 
and expatriated Irishmen battle with the wild and _ expatriated 
Welsh. The Irish said that Herne Hill would be quite a nice 
place if there weren’t so many Welshmen about; and the Welsh 
kept asking why Irishmen ever leave their bogs. Nobody that day 
played very good football ; but they played with all their might. 
And when late-autumn mist crept across the field, spectators left 
their seats in the stand to peer from the touch-line at the ghost-like 
battle before them. 

Then there was that day at Blackheath. There was a cup-tie 
up the road at Charlton, and the buses swept by laden with men 
in coloured bowler hats, wearing gigantic rosettes and carrying 
rattles. Their faces looked strained. Would they get to the game 
in time for the kick-off? Would they get into the ground? Would 
their team win through to the next round? And while these soccer 
spectators fussed and fretted, young rugger men who were due 
to play that afternoon in the Club match of the year cheerfully 
waited at the end of a piled-up bus queue. Would they be late? 
What matter? The afternoon was young and matches don’t have 
to begin on time. 

Or again at Cambridge. I strolled away from Grange Road with a 
leisurely, scarf-bound, undergraduate crowd and suddenly found 
myself in King’s. I looked through windows into rooms where 
young men were making toast. Across the grass was King’s Chapel 
and Evensong. 

Easy going, peaceful, comradely—the atmosphere round English 
Tugger grounds is all of these things. Yet it cannot equal the en- 
chantment of rugger in Wales. In Wales? Well, wherever Welshmen 
are. Last month I saw them come to Twickenham, the most English 
of all grounds, and inside five minutes their singing had turned it 
into Wales. Even the slates on the grandstand came out of Blaenau 
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Festiniog and dripped with Welsh mist while seagulls, straight from 
Cardigan Bay, circled overhead. 

What a sight those Welsh crowds are! Years ago men came down 
to Cardiff from the valleys straight off the morning shift, with their 
hands and faces still black with the coal. Nowadays it’s Saturdays 
off, so bring the missus and have a look at the shops. But mind we 
get to the ground in time to sing. And how they sing! When 
Wales played Australia, the crowd sang Cwm Rhondda so fervently 
that the Wallabies were drawn half-dressed from their changing-room 
to listen. When the Wallabies at length came on the field, prancing 
like high-spirited horses in their long, curling, menacing line, the 
crowd involuntarily broke off in mid-song to admire and then, 
recovering, threw back the challenge with a deep-throated Land of 
My Fathers. Throughout that game the Wallabies played, not fifteen, 
but forty thousand Welshmen. 

Last Saturday, the Wallabies came back to Cardiff, fittingly playing 
their last match, as they had played their first, in a place where rugger 
is the game not just of one class but of a whole people. They were 
not playing a Welsh team that day, only the Barbarians, so at first 
the Welsh crowd would not sing. They sat or stood in the sunshine, 
shuffled an inch or two when the police chief, on a 'oudspeaker, 
begged them not to block the entrances, laughed good-humouredly 
when he asked what had happened to their voices and—waited to be 
entertained. They were just like an English crowd. But just as the 
Australians were about to kick off, the police chief came on the loud- 
speaker again. “This is the last time the Wallabies will play in this 
country,” he said. “Let’s show them what a Welsh crowd thinks 
of them! ” Now there have been times during this tour when a 
Welsh crowd has not thought much of the Australians—and when 
the Australians have not thought much of a Welsh crowd, for that 
matter. But the cheers which now poured from 44,000 throats 
drowned all memory of that and inspired both teams to play the 
finest game I have ever seen. 

The Wallabies will remember many things from this tour. But 
perhaps their most abiding memory will be of its last ninety seconds. 
The Barbarians were leading by 9 points to 3. After the breakneck 
pace, feet felt leaden and lungs tight. The setting sun, reddening 
the faces of the crowd, showed that the afternoon was all but over. 
Suddenly the Wallabies rose to a supreme effort and scored a try. 
Then straight from the kick-off, with every man in that crowd on 
tiptoe, they swept down on the Barbariars’ line again. They were 
stopped five yards from home, and the two packs, with victory at 
stake, fought out their last scrum right under the Barbarians’ posts. 
As it happened, the Barbarians won that scrum and, with it, victory. 
But the ecstasy of the Welsh crowd, which transformed God Save the 
King into a hymn of almost unbelievable beauty, was inspired, not 
by victory, but by a superlative demonstration of a game which, 
better than any people on earth, they love and know. 


GANDHI: A BENGALI FOLK SONG 


By SATEYNDRA NATH DUTTA 
(translated by Annapurna Mukherji) 

Oh you whimsical man, you are burning candles in broad day- 
light—and writing rubbish. In the streets crowds are shouting: 
Gandhiji !_ Gandhiji ! 

Stand near your window, and a new star has arisen. Millions of 
crowds are eager to see the new moon—Gandhiji ! 

Look at the driver who is driving the chariot of God, and carrying 
the banner of heaven. Men and women are anxiously waiting 
to see him. 

He is collecting funds for the poor, and the public are pouring their 
wealth into his bag. 

Hindus and Moslems in numbers are following this great man. 

The statesmen, the Councillors and the coolies are embracing each 
other in brotherly affection under his banner. 

The proud Military are blowing their bugles. But Gandhiji’s soft 
voice is rising above the bugles. 

He worships Mira Bai, the Goddess of Learning of Chitore who did 
not give up worshipping truth even at the command of the King. 

People of Transvaal and the Fiji Islands think that Gandhiji is 
one of their dear and near ones. 

Look at Gandhiji—he is the Garur, the great bird of the frail 
cage—Gandhiji. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AST week, when discussing Mr. Bevin’s parliamentary manner, 

I referred to the different habits of thinking which various in- 
dividuals adopt. I have been asked to say something more upon this 
subject.. It would clearly take me beyond my depth, and in any 
case right outside the margins .of this weekly article, were I to 
examine the art of thought or the theory of semantics. I do not 
know what makes people think, or even what is the meaning of 
meaning. All I know is that such things as cerebral habits, or 
Denkmethoden, do unquestionably exist, and that I have derived 
much interest from observing how these habits operate in people of 
different capacities, ages and education. It would be pretentious for 
me to attempt any classification or even, within this narrow margin, 
to differentiate between the objective and the subjective thinker. All 
I can do is to allude to certain variations which, either from reading 
or from personal observation, have remained in my memory. I shall 
not consider how far the child, or the wholly unsophisticated person, 
indulges in conscious thinking, or how far their thoughts are generated 
by symbols and images and are as such what Ogden and Richards 
have called “ phantoms linguistically generated.” Nobody can take 
part in an election, or even attend a public meeting, without realising 
the degree to which such phantoms acquire grades of significance 
and arouse definite responses (not of feeling only but of thought 
also) among mixed audiences. There are certain words and phrases 
which, owing to their linguistic refraction and the associations which 
they generate, can create, if not a thought, then at least an opinion. 
Hitler was well aware that the repetition of certain words and sounds 
and symbols could produce, not merely enraptured hysteria, but 
actual mass conviction. And even we in this still inviolate island, 
when listening on the wireless to the steam-saw screech of “ Sieg 
Heil! ”, were conscious that a corporate will was being formed by 
this symbol, and not only a corporate lust for power. But I do not 
intend to discuss the effect upon the unsophisticated of word-signs 
and word-symbols ; I want to talk about the different habits of think- 
ing and working which I have noticed. 

* * * * 


We all know that poets, artists, musicians and creative thinkers 
are aware of certain momentary intimations which they call “ inspira- 
tion.” There comes the sudden, and seemingly spontaneous, 
“emotion” which is thereafter recollected and elaborated in tran- 
quillity. This is no new conception ; it is as old as Aristotle. In 
his Apology, he defined the principle with considerable accuracy. “I 
have,” he wrote, “ come to this conclusion about poets. It is not by 
taking thought that they create what they create, but owing to a 
certain temperamental disposition and in a mood of ecstasy.” All 
poets have confirmed this observation ; all truly creative thinkers are 
familiar with these sudden intimations. I referred last week to 
Thomas Hobbes’ habit of taking an immediate note whenever “a 
thought darted.” Byron, whose inspiration was of the impulsive 
variety, confessed that he for his part was unable to recollect in tran- 
quillity the emotions which had occurred to him in his ecstatic 
moments ; if he failed in his first spring, he would retire like a tiger 
growling to his jungle. A. E. Housman has recounted in detail the 
gap which is apt to occur between the initial “emotion” and the 
subsequent “ recollection.” He has told how a single line of a poem 
would dart across his mind spontaneously and without the slightest 
effort of volition on his own part ; and how it would thereafter take 
him weeks, and even months, to work this single line into a com- 
pleted poem. All creative writers are familiar with this process ; the 
muse touches them and then flits like a butterfly away ; this sudden 
abandonment is the cause of melancholy self-distrust which assails 
all creative artists. Since they are lonely and apart. 

* * * * 


More familiar to me are the varied methods of thinking and work- 
ing which create patterns of habit for those writers who consort but 
rarely with the Muses, but for whom the act of thinking and writing 
is a daily task. I am speaking of hack-writers such as myself. These 


writers also are subject to moods and variations; but in addition 
they are subject to the discipline of time, they have to keep their eyes 
upon the clock. Not for them are those fallow days, those hours of 
unconscious cerebration, during which the slieve of inspiration can be 
re-knit. Their articles have got to catch the post. I am continually 
conscious of the enormous difference imposed upon one’s habits of 
thinking and working by this element of time pressure. When I am 
writing a book I feel as free as a sea-gull ; I can flit and poise or float 
idly upon the waves of time. The book shapes itself silently within 
me, and at unexpected moments the theme of the book rises up into 
my consciousness and I become aware of new angles of interpretation 
and understanding, of sudden darts of illumination or intimation. 
Even when writing a book one has a certain sense of pressure, or 
rather of enclosure ; one is constantly aware of its presence within or 
beside one ; it is like the weight of a heavy pair of secateurs in the 
pocket. But it is an agreeable sense of enclosure ; a comfortable, 
cornforting weight. It is not, as is an article, an iron band across 
the brow. I admit that the delight of having a book upon the stocks 
is sometimes marred by staleness and lassitude. If I am writing a 
novel, I often long for the easier tram-lines of a set biography ; if I 
am writing a biography, I frequently yearn for the free outlines of 
fiction. But the fact remains that to write a book is heaven, whereas 
a an article, week in and week out, is often, but not always, 
hell. 


* * * * 


What habits and what devices can one adopt to mitigate this 
discomfort? One would have supposed that every professional 
journalist had acquired from experience a certain standardised method 
of thinking and working. But this is not so. They all seem to work 
in different ways. There are those, and they are extremely pro- 
fessional, who can scribble an article in the train on the backs of 
envelopes. There are those again (and my admiration for them is 
boundless) who can compose an article under high pressure in a room 
full of other people talking. There are those again who cannot put 
pen to paper unless they have first recorded their ideas in tabulated 
headings upon a pad. I envy so industrious a system. There are 
some who seek to bring the blood to the brain by a resort to stimu- 
lants, and who will either imitate Balzac by resorting to copious drafts 
of strong coffee, or will foolishly seek to find inspiration in alcohol 
or benzedrine. I belong to the Trollope school. I have small 
confidence in receiving a visit from the Muses, even from Clio, before 
half-past four, when the post goes ; such confidence as I possess is 
concentrated upon the typewriter and the clock. These mechanisms 
are more compelling than any supernatural visitation ; the click of 
my own typewriter more stimulating than any aid which Dionysus 
might bring. Nor do I belong to the school which asserts that 
thoughts come more readily in the open air and when taking physical 
exercise ; nature in all her moods is an interruption, welcome but 
insistent. What I require to set the machine working is the silence 
of my own room, the feel of my own chair and table, the white paper, 
the typewriter and the lamp. It is useful, moreover, to have at one’s 
disposal a few carefully selected works of reference. It is astonishing 
what a good dictionary can do to give to an article a touch of 
erudition. 

* * * * 


Behind all these habits and devices a gaunt spectre lurks. The 
words come easily enough ; the physical labour is not exacting ; the 
images and metaphors dart round like swallows; but as the week 
rapidly revolves the spectre assumes its leaden shape. “ But what,” 
it asks, and in a tone as sepulchral as the secret voice in Twenty 
Questions, “but what this week are you going to write about?” 
Anyhow, this week I have written my article about writing articles. 
I have written about Die Denkmethodén und ihre Gefahren. It is 
indeed dangerous to write weekly articles. Since we have only one 
reservoir and weekly articles cause it to leak. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“The Government Inspector.’’ By Nikolai Gogol. Translated and 
adapted by D. T. Campbell (New.) “The Relapse, or Virtue in 
Danger.’’ By Sir John Vanbrugh. (Phoenix.) 

THE news that an inspector from St. Petersburg is on his way— 
travelling, it is thought, incognito—to a small town in South Russia 
gravely perturbs the Mayor and his subordinates. The municipal 
nec. sities and amenities for which they are responsible—the school, 
the prison, the post office, the hospital and so on—are all function- 
ing, but they are functioning on lines which can hardly fail to 
strike an outsider as unorthodox, slovenly and reprehensible. It is 
too late for eyewash, for on the heels of the news that the inspector 
is on his way comes strong circumstantial evidence that he is already 
in their midst; a mysterious stranger from the capital has for 
several days been lodged in the inn... 

The mysterious stranger is a penniless scamp, quick-witted 
enough to accept—after a momentary hesitation caused by the fear 
that the Mayor has come to put him in prison for debt—the homage, 
the hospitality, the unction and the bribes which the panic-stricken 
Municipal Councillors lavish on him. Alternately gracious and 
sultanic, reclining as it were upon the billowing clouds of provincial 
ignorance and credulity, Hlestakov carries off his imposture with 
airy, dream-like ease ; then, when the thin ice is overburdened with 
his dupes and his own pockets are bursting with their roubles, makes 
a strategic withdrawal on the fastest post-horses available, leaving 
his gulls a brief interlude of wound-licking before the real govern- 
ment inspector descends on them. 

What we have here is not really very much more than a first- 
class one-act play and it was possibly his awareness of this that 
made Mr. John Burrell, powerfully aided by Mr. Topolski who 
designed the scenery and costumes, decide to go all out for fantasy 
and caricature. It is a decision that certainly satisfies the eye. The 
characters appear to us as grotesque, ingenious and for the most part 
brightly coloured toys. False noses, false paunches, eccentric wigs, 
add their emphatic comments to delightfully exaggerated versions of 
the fashions of a century ago ; the actors do not walk about the stage, 
they shamble, lumber, hobble, skip and mince. The whole thing is 
contrived and marshalled with the greatest virtuosity, and it is only 
at times—when, for instance, through the open door one’s eye catches 
above the snow a strip of winter sky the colour of an old sword and 
a true image of the Russian countryside in winter suddenly asserts 
itself—one wonders whether Gogol’s characters might not have 
been presented with greater advantage as men than as freaks. 


But within his chosen convention Mr. Burrell’s production is a 
great success. Easily the best thing is Mr. Alec Guinness’s exquisite 
portrait of the impostor, drifting through a haze of vodka and adula- 
tion almost into the belief that his ever more preposterous claims 
about his own status are true. Mr. Bernard Miles’s Mayor is ex- 
tremely funny, but he could perhaps afford to relax a little the breath- 
less urgency with which he leads his fellow-conspirators into delusion, 
The minor characters are all played with the versatility and precision 
for which the Old Vic Company can be relied on; and Mr. Peter 
Copley, besides giving an excellent performance, deserves mention 
for achieving—one presumes accidentally—a striking likeness to 
Captain Liddell Hart. 





a * * * 


In The Relapse as in most Restoration comedies the virtue which is 
in danger is also in short supply ; constancy and continence are 
provocative eccentricities, aberrations so wide of the normal that 
their rare exponents are seen to live in a world of their own. The 
character of Amanda, the virtuous wife, is indispensable to The 
Relapse, for without it the elements of contrast and suspense would 
be lacking. That she is still! chaste when the curtain falls is due, 
one cannot help feeling, not to any probabilities inherent in the 
situations which Vanbrugh presents, still less to any moral con- 
victions on his part, but rather to his sense of artistry ; it suits 
the blithe cynicism of his outlook to leave one pedestal standing 
among the bizarre ruins of society. 

Mr. Anthony Quayle, who directed, once more shows that, 
if he is not the best producer we have, he is not far off it; and 
special praise is due to the settings and costumes of Miss Jeannetta 
Cochrane. A very good evening’s entertainment. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“L’Ange de la Nuit.’’ (Academy.)——* Vice Versa.’’ (Odeon.)—— 
“Indian Summer.’’ (Tivoli.) 
THREE very different types of film come under review this week ; 
sad French, mad English and moderate American. L’Ange de la 
Nuit tells the simple story of a group of Montmartre students ; 
their love affairs, their club, their light-heartedness so soon to be 
blighted by the war, and the tragedy of one of their members, 
M. Jean-Louis Barrault, a sculptor who returns home blinded to 
be rescued, from at any rate spiritual darkness, by Mlle. Michele 
Alfa. M. Barrault is without doubt one of the finest of French 
actors, but to my mind his appearance and manner positively cry 
out for the Comédie Francaise. Like our own Mr. Gielgud, he 
does not fit well into the modern idiom, and even in his most 
ordinary moments his whole being seems to yearn for an opportunity 
to suffer classically, in the grand manner. It is not until half-way 
through L’Ange de la Nuit that he is permitted to suffer at all, and 
then it is quietly, with sudden bursts of irritability, as befits the 
age. This does not become him, or rather it does not become the 
film, which carries this throttled-down tragedian uneasily in its 
bosom. Mile. Alfa as the girl who out of pity and affection promises 
to marry him, and keeps her promise even when her missing lover 
returns, gives a very moving performance, and there is one of the 
most exceptional pieces of character-acting—Larquey as a_ hotel 
proprictor—I have ever seen. It is exquisite. 
7 * +. - 

I must confess that even with the aid of various tomes of refer- 
ence Mr. Peter Ustinov’s version of Vice Versa defies description. 
Let me confine myself to urging you, if you like burlesque, or if you 
are already conversant with the heavenly fustian of Mr. Anstey’s prose, 
to the Odeon. That this picture has no connection whatsoever with 
anything, touches art at no point and should most certainly be abused 
is neither here nor there, for it revokes all the laws of the cinemato- 
graph and yet remains obstinately entertaining. Though the mind 
rebels and all that is fastidious, sophisticated and critical in one’s 
make-up cries, “Oh, no!” the laughter rumbles upwards in un- 
controllable surges and cannot be gainsaid. Vice Versa is sheer 
lunacy couched in splendid English, and it is a lunacy so indigenous 
to this country that in a way it provides a serious comment on the 
English character. What America will think of it I dare not imagine. 
Mr. Roger Livesey, Miss Kay Walsh and Mr. Robertson Justice 
enjoy themselves in a splendidly insane way, and fifteen-year-old 
Anthony Newly deserves credit for the understanding he brings 
to a by no means easy part. 

* * x . 

Indian Summer is about a judge who, unappreciated by his family, 
takes an unexpected opportunity to disappear and wanders off into 
the sunny countryside with a small suitcase, to fetch up as a cook 
in a roadside cafeteria. There this middle-aged gentleman, Mr. 
Alexander Knox, finds peace and Miss Ann Sothern, with whom 
he has a peaceful love affair. Eventually the call of home and 
duty is too strong for him and the idyll ends, as they so often do 
in real life but so rarely do on the screen. This is a quiet picture 
played, as it were, with the foot on the soft pedal, and Mr. Knox’s 
sincerity and gentleness coupled with Miss Sothern’s beauty and 
restraint create an atmosphere of kindness, almost, one might say, 
of courtesy, that is as foreign to us nowadays as it is pleasant. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue New Era Concert Society, a non-profit-making society founded 
in order to bring music of the highest order within the reach of 
everyone, gave its first concert on January 31st at the Albert Hall. 
Issay Dobrowen conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra, and the 
two unusual works in the programme were Scriabin’s Poem of 
Ecstasy and a concerto for two pianos by Darius Milhaud. There 
has always been a considerable amount of misunderstanding about 
Scriabin. In the first place he was proud, like Wagner, of not being 
a “pure musician” ; he regarded music and all the arts as a means 
to an end, a form of magic (white or black) designed as initiation, 
a rite whose object is spiritual illumination of an esoteric kind and, 
eventually, the consummation of our present form of existence. 
That this belief was wrong-headed is, of course, from the point of 
view of the music, irrelevant: it is also difficult to understand 
without some knowledge of the Russian intellectual and spiritual 
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world in the early years of this century. As a writer for the 
piano Scriabin is comparable in importance with Liszt, from whom 
his piano style is partly derived, or with Ravel, and pianists’ 
neglect of his sonatas is in¢omprehensible. Of the orchestral works 
the Poem of Ecstasy (written in 1905-07) is the most satisfactory, 
and in the hands of a capable conductor who really under- 
stands Scriabin’s intentions, like Issay Dobrowen, extremely 
beautiful and moving. Granted that it consists almost entirely of 
permutations of Scriabin’s favourite chord (an arrangement of 
superimposed fourths to which the composer attached a mystical 
significance) and a series of ecstatic climaxes, the beauty of the 
actual sound and the effectiveness of its atmospheric quality seem 
to me undeniable. It is a rite in a far more literal sense than 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, and as a rite, whcse object is to induce 
a certain spiritual and emotional effect in the audience, it certainly 
succeeded at the Albert Hall. Milhaud’s concerto, on the other 
hand, is a noisy and tedious work, with far too many notes pro- 
ducing far too little effect in the mixed frivolous-cum-portentous 
style of the *twenties. 
* * * * 

The Hallé Orchestra included the Ballet Suite No. 2 from 
Roussel’s Bacchus and Ariadne in their Albert Hall concert on Janu- 
ary 28th. Like all good ballet music this loses in the concert hall, 
but the ingenuity of Roussel’s rhythms, the tense economy and hard 
clarity of his harmony and orchestration are very attractive. Denis 
Matthews played Mozart’s last piano concerto with, I thought, 
just the right sense of blissful detachment and a beautiful purity 
and refinement of tone, especially in the slow movement. 

7 * . 

Sadler’s Wells’ Cosi fan tutte should be seen by everyone except 
those who insist on all-star casts and Viennese orchestral playing. 
Clive Carey’s production is elegant without being fussy, only 
spoiled occasionally by that tendency to horse-play which dis- 
figures so many of the Sadler’s Wells productions. If the 
orchestra could be given more buoyancy and evenness of tone the 
performance would be really excellent. At Covent Garden Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf has taken over the part of Pamina, which she sings with 
beautiful pathos and feeling, the finish of her singing showing up the 
comparative roughness of the rest of the cast. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Tuts week I have seen exhibitions by a Sinhalese monk, a Parisian, 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century water-colourists and a group of 
unknown youngsters. In such circumstances the problem which is 
always dogging the critic—that of maintaining some sort of con- 
stancy of standards—becomes acute if not insuperable. Criticism, 
dependent at the best of times upon personal prejudice, cannot judge 
such disparate work save by equally disparate standards. The copies 
by the Bhuddist monk, Manjusri Thero, of Sinhalese frescoes, which 
have been on view at the Imperial Institute, seemed to me more 
important, most of them, as historical records than as aesthetic 
experiences. With one exception, a third-century B.c. fragment 
from Karambagale, all the paintings are relatively recent, dating from 
the departure of the Portuguese from Ceylon. They are nevertheless 
disappearing rapidly through neglect and decay. Some, the work 
of untutored primitives, are clumsy and child-like ; some reveal a 
splendour of rhythm and decoration. 
* * * * 

At the Anglo-French are paintings by Aujame. These are pleasant 
enough—gay and happy pictures on the whole. They pose no new 
problems, and suggest no new solutions. The contemporary manner- 
isms of colour and design sit a little uneasily upon an essentially 
realistic and illusionistic vision, but a relaxation of Parisian ferocity 
is not in itself unwelcome. 

* * * * 

Agnew’s winter exhibition of water-colours contains some covet- 
able items, from the prim, pale documents of Devis to the more 
romantic visions of Girtin, Cozens and de Wint. A series of 
Constable sketches and one or two little pencil notes by Bonington 
are as interesting as many of the larger pictures. If, however, 
instead of discussing the Turners, I move on to the “ Under Thirties ” 
being shown by the Artists International Association at their centre 
at 1§ Lisle Street, it will be appreciated that my standards have 
shifted again on the way. As a matter of fact genius and precocity 
are not in evidence here; rather has the A.I.A. revealed a group 
of serious, sensible and sensitive young painters who are far too 
much in earnest to waste time pirating editions of other people’s 
work. As a result there is an absence of stress and strain and an 
atmosphere of enjoyment in painting. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ARE our open and close seasons wisely and humanely designed? The 
question, which often occurs, is, of course, unanswerable, for the seasons 
vary by large margins. Last year shooting might have been plausibly 
extended for another month, since it froze and snowed throughout February 
and well into March, and few birds responded to the convention of St. 
Valentine. This year more than one January morning “ seemed a straggler 
from the files of June.” The bees poured out of the hives. With me 
a strangely large number settled on an earthy path, apparently the 
nearest and easiest place from which to suck moisture. The birds paired, 
and I am inclined to think that in some less well-regulated places very 
much harm may have been done by shooting in the last week of January. 
Partridges, at least in my experience, may be absurdly tame when they 
begin to pair, and local sportsmen, so-called, who have been vainly 
pursuing coveys or the yet wilder packs for 2 month or two, can wipe 
out a number of pairs. However, though one comes across some such 
exceptions, the feeling is, I think, general that paired birds ought not 
to be shot. Since the stock is rather low in most districts, such late 
shooting was generally discouraged. Attention was concentrated on cock 
pheasants. 


Scout Fires 


A most attractively illustrated card has been designed for Boy Scouts 
on the perennial subject of firewoods, and fires are given three divisions: 
kindling, quick and slow. The slow or continuous fire is the one which 
chiefly concerns householders, 2nd nineteen different species of trees are 
arranged in classes A, B and C. With one verdict I most profoundly 
disagree. Hawthorn is labelled C. I have found it quite excellent even 
when green, and it is celebrated in historic doggerel as among the best. 
Just three woods are condemned under C in all three sorts of fire: horse- 
chestnut (which travelling log-sellers recently tried to sell me at about 1d, 
a log), poplar and elm. To associate elm with poplar seems to me high 
treason against the elm. Each wood needs understanding. Now elm is 
peculiarly retentive of its sap. A fallen trunk will send out fresh shoots 
for two, if not three, years after falling, and a year or two later still the 
sap is still live and juicy. This means that elm logs must be split and 
kept in the dry for some while after splitting. After this they make the 
best and hottest of fires, comparable with the trees classed A in the Scouts’ 
list—ash, holly, hornbeam, oak, sycamore and yew—and certainly far 
exceeding the sycamore in heat. 


The Worst Weeds 

If a vote were taken for the most offensive of weeds, that perennial 
“kex” (called by some ground elder, by some “the alder-weed,” by 
some gout-weed, by some bishop’s-weed and by learned botanists 
Aegropodium Podagria) would probably win. Its roots not only run with 
speed and protect themselves under any stone ; they are also very long 
lived, like bits of thistle root; and, to attribute yet another crime, 
they have a peculiarly deadly effect, like twitch roots, on other plants. 
In the past gardeners have despaired of any remedy less laborious than 
eradication, and this must be meticulous and slow. It is now claimed— 
and by the C.G.A.—that a thorough sprinkling with sodium chlorate can 
ensure a complete, almost easy, cure, and elsewhere the same chemical 
is said to be death to the thistle. As to this latter weed, it is now pretty 
well established that its mysterious appearances, especially in ploughed-up 
pasture, are due to particles of surviving root rather than to winged seed. 


In the Garden 


With me snowdrops were out about mid-January, coinciding with the 
blossoms of the Algerian iris, and almost at the same date the hazel male 
catkins began to distribute pollen and the black currants to open their 
buds into leaves. All this and more indicates an early season, and causes 
fruit-growers, a pessjmistic company, to forecast early blossoms and late 
frosts. It is too early to know whether flower-buds will open early, but 
the fear suggests emphasis on late bloomers. Specialists in fruit say that 
among plums the Czar is the best for orchards subject to frost, that is 
low-lying or much enclosed orchards ; and probably the surest way of 
defeating frosts, at any rate for those not provided with apparatus for 
distributing smudges of protective smoke, is to plant late-flowering sorts 
of both apple (King Edward VII, for example) and plum. Among pears, 
I have found Louise Bonne a singularly regular bearer, though it is not 
particularly late in flower. Small fruit may be more or less defended 
from frost even by no more solid covering than a net. 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


WHEN BRITAIN FAILED 


Sir,—In your issue of January 23rd Sir Geoffrey Whiskard remarks upon 
Mr. Gunther Stein’s article Happy America in your issue of January 16th: 
“(1) that during nearly a year before the institution of Lend-Lease 
Great Britain bore the whole financial and material burden of the war 
alone and unaided ; and that it was during this period, and for this pur- 
pose, that she sacrificed practically all her foreign investments, upon which 
to a considerable degree her economic stability was based. Had she not 
done sc, the war would have been lost, and the future fate of the U.S.A. 
assured, before Pearl Harbour ; (2) that Great Britain suffered immense 
material damage from which the United States was wholly spared ; (3) 
that, for reasons in no way discreditable to the United States, the latter 
was able to carry on, and even to increase, her normal peace-time produc- 
tion during the war, while Great Britain was compelled to convert prac- 
tically the whole of her peace-time production to the production of muni- 
tions of war. As a result, the conversion from war to peace was far 
easier, quicker and cheaper in the United States than in Great Britain.” 

Is it really wise that representatives of this country, in calling attention 
to considerations of this kind, should make no acknowledgment of the 
fact that possession of this island, with its immunity from invasion and 
other immense advantages, was a great trust and that in that trust we 
have failed in a way for which we are suffering and shall suffer terribly 
but for which Continental Europe has had to suffer immensely more ? 

For years it was in our power to stop the dictators cheaply and easily. 
At frightful risk to ourselves and much worse risk to Continental Europe 
we remained inactive from a natural but disastrous desire to avoid for 
ourselves taxation and military service. If we are going to make such 
daims as Sir Geoffrey Whiskard’s letter must surely be understood to 
imply, is it really wise that we should appear unconscious of the extent 
to which our troubles are of our own making ? What has been their root 
cause ? Our stupendous folly in extending so greatly the Parliamentary 
franchise without spending proportionately upon national education. How 
could we expect that an electorate of whom the overwhelming majority 
were so ill-educated would produce for themselves better leaders than they 
did, or would even refrain from continuing, as they did, to put their 
confidence in those same leaders; so that the men who, in all good 
faith and with the best intentions, behaved in those vital years as an 
ideally efficient fifth column for the dictators, far from being held respon- 
sible for the results, were given at the last election the control that they 
have still of our country ? 

I am by no means suggesting that that was not the best arrangement 
that we could make or that their appalling mistakes in those past years 
necessarily mean’ that they could not make a fairly good job of their 
present opportunity. Of course, they have shown, as was to be expected, 
some of the same shallowness and deficiency of nerve and energy. It 
has been conspicuous, for example, in their failure te stand up to the 
Trades Union Congress in the matter, so vitally important to ourselves 
and to all Europe, of giving the miners a greater inducement to do their 
best and to accept imported help. But there seems no reason to suppose 
that such democracy as our starvation of education has given us at present 
has attracted into public life such leaders for any political party as would 
have given the country in these days a much better head and a much 
stronger backbone. With all our sadly large share of human fallibility, 
we have behaved in the war and since in a way that has brought us much 
admiration and praise, and we seem to be moving pretty fast towards the 
equality of opportunity that, if it had come sooner, might have prevented 
our present sufferings. But, whatever title we may have to claim that, 
as national communities go, we have shown in the past good sense and 
grit and that we are very far from being down and cut, is it really wise 
to appear to be complacently unconscious of what history will have to say 
of our own responsibility for this present state of affairs?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. SPEDAN LEwIs. 

35 Cavendish Square, W.1. 


THE DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 


Sir,—In arguments for and against the projected National Health Service 
there seems still to be an inadequate appreciation by the general public of 
the unique nature of the relation between doctor and patient. Analogies 
such as the relation between solicitor and client, tradesman and customer, 
or even that between schoolmaster and pupil, are all inadequate. A volume 
could be written on the psychological and ethical implications of this most 
intimate personal relationship, but I can only state baldly my own experi- 
ence of socialised medicine for over four years in the R.A.M.C. during the 
first world war, followed by thirty years of private practice (combined 
with academic work in a university). The former period of work involved 
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me in several serious tussles with “ the powers that be” on behalf of my 
patients, whereas the latter years have been a pure joy to me in my com- 
plete freedom to make my patients’ interests my own as regards treatment 
and advice. One’s private practice is one’s life, not merely one’s livelihood. 
I feel confident that this doctor-patient relationship, which demands 
personal freedom in the highest degree, is (or should be) at the core of the 
present controversy between the Minister of Health and the doctors— 
far more fundamental than questions of emoluments or terms of service. 
Private medical practice is in a very different position from that of medical 
research, medical teaching and medical administration: These latter lend 
themselves better to the process of socialisation, and, given adequate safe- 
guards, would benefit from it. But medical practice is essentially bound 
up with personal freedom and personal initiative and responsibility, and 
cannot be a matter of party politics—Yours, &c., WILLIAM Brown. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S W.1. 


S1r,—In emphasising her plea for State medicine, Dr. Esther Carling is 
somewhat unhappy in the choice of quotation, viz.: “ Whate’er is best 
administered is best.” It implies a coldness, a sense of fatalism ; conjures 
up the dangers of rationalism ; disregards individual creative good work, 
and envisages humanity in the mass. Surely the aim should be to keep 
administration and what is finest for a nation as being interpretable in 
the best of practical craftsmanship. Macaulay understood the pitfalls of 
ideologies and of unbalanced, unrelated philosophies, when he wrote: 
“Much knowledge is traced on paper, but little is engraved in the soul.” 
—I am, yours faithfully, ISABELLE B. S. FAYLE. 
Dursley, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—Over the past eighteen months 
comments on the National Health Act. Always The Spectator has 
spoken in a lordly manner to the doctors. The doctors are to be good 
boys and are to sign on the dotted line, drawn up by the dark-haired 
Mr. Bevan. The doctors want a National Health Act but not the 
conditions laid down by the ._Minister and the obsequious Spectator. 
Around February 16th the result of the doctors’ poll will be known. 
The Minister will then “tell the world” how and why he was beaten 
by the wicked doctors. The Spectator will whimper and change the 
subject.—Your obedient servant, CHARLES S. THOMSON. 
24 Barns Street, Ayr, Scotland, 


The Spectator has published 


SLOW PROGRESS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


S1r,—There is a most excellent middle in your issue of January 30th, 
by W. J. Brown, M.P., entitled Jamaica Boss but also dealing generally 
with West Indian and Caribbean affairs. The acute and incisive observa- 
tions will appeal to many who know this area. But it is necessary to be 
candid as between ourselves and the inhabitants of these countries, and 
there is more to be said in this regard than Mr. Brown himself has— 
rightly—said. He writes, “It is paradoxical that democracy should 
impede progress. . . . If we were back in the old days of Crown Colony 
government, the problem of ..., and... problems... , would be 
much easier of solution.” Yes, perhaps that might well be so given 
certain premises, but the solutions have been pressed on Britain, when 
Crown Colony government still persisted, by Governor after Governor, 
in report after report, by commission after commission, for fifty years, 
and little done by way of constructive and sustained support. The Royal 
Commission of 1938 has been not without result in 1942 to 1947, in the 
Development and Welfare Organisation, but success has been limited and 
hampered not only by the difficulties of the war years but also greatly by 
the clouds of counsel and discussion and by small-mindedness in action 
and hesitancies of officialdom in London. 

Mr. Brown makes special reference to British Guiana and British 
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Honduras with inferences similar to those in the quotation given. But 
his solutions have been put to the Imperial Government for many years, 
inter alia as regards Guiana by the present Lords Halifax and Harlech 
in 1921: a special interior administration and the utmost encouragement 
to private capital. An administrative step has been initiated, but wits 
inadequate support. The specific suggestion of Mr. Brown for a 
“development corporation” is not new but has been pressed on the 
Imperial Government, to be so far stalled. Further the constitution of 
British Guiana was torn up in 1927, and the ordinary form of Crown 
Colony government substituted, deliberately in order that government 
might be given the power to govern, an intention explicitly expressed. 
Protests were made, but the Guianese were induced to accept the change 
in the belief that the other side of the understanding would be kept, to 
wit that government now able to govern would shculder the obliga- 
tion of developments requiring capital and security. Almost nothing was 
done in fifteen years. 

Mr. Brown says the job “ will have to be done by whites,” and says— 
from a European pedestal—the coloured folk (who form 95 per cent. of 
the population) “could come along later.” But the negroes and East 
Indians and coloured folk have a memory of long decades of exploitation 
by whites and vested interests grown up, and may very humanly suspect 
the motives. As Mr. Brown says, there is an immense deal to be done, 
and it might pay dividends. But the time is past when we can start in 
on a speculation excluding the coloured folk from a heritage which is 
now more theirs than ours. Let Britain do all she can in a good cause 
with the co-operation of the peoples of those countries, but these must 
be free to try out also all they can, and it may be to invite co-operation 
and help where they can usefully find it in the American republics, 
which are not necessarily only the U.S.A. Much might be said on this. 
The War Office has been most reluctant to use or to train the West 
Indians as soldiers. The M.C.C, is learning how well the cricket lesson 
has been learned. We should not always despair of our wards who have 
not yet been given their full chance.—I am, yours, &c., 

“Ten YEARS IN THE CARIBBEAN.” 


REPORT FROM AMERICA 


Str,—Since, thanks to the courtesy of one of my English friends, I am 
now a regular subscriber to The Spectator, I should like to offer a word 
of congratulation to you on the very fine and accurate reports you carry 
of the news from this country—particularly of the progress of the Marshall 
Plan in Congress. It now seems quite definitely assured that the plan 
will go through. No less a person than Senator Taft is authority for that 
statement. And since he would no doubt be the leader of any opposition 
to its actual passage, the fact that he predicts its adoption is significant. 
It is also quite certain that it will be somewhat reduced in size, and 
subjected to rather strict controls. We in Minnesota are very much 
interested in the withdrawal of General Eisenhower from the Republican 
contest, since in our opinion it enhances the chances of our own Harold 
Stassen for the nomination, Mr. Stassen is in reality a veteran politician, 
although quite young—his Republican opponents are already beginning 
to find that out. He is the sort of person who shoots very straight and 
seldom fires a blank. I believe his chances will improve from month to 
month, until he will be a very solid contender for the nomination by 
the time convention time rolls around. 
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For the first time in some months the grain markets are beginning 
to show some weakness. Reports from the winter wheat belt continue 
to improve, and all grains have shared in the decline in the past week, 
Any decline whatever will be of great assistance to the passage of the 
Marshall Plan—since such decline would indicate that grains are not 
quite as scarce as they were thought to have been. Here in Minneapolis, 
one of the largest grain markets in the world, we naturally notice such 
an occurrence. Right now the principal topic of conversation is the 
weather—which has been really cold. The thermometer has been near 
the zero mark or below for the past several days. The entire country 
seems to be suffering, since only today I received a letter from a friend 
in New Mexico, normally one of our best winter resorts, telling of snow 
and very cold weather.—Yours sincerely, Harvarp S. ROCKWELL. 

4819 Girard Ave. So., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE CHURCH 


Str,—As a member of the Church Assembly Publicity Commission, 
I was glad to read the comment on our report made by Janus and 
fully agree with his view that so-called religious news often comes 
rather low in the scale of news value. The Commission recognised 
that greater effort must be made to present events in the religious world 
in ways which are understood and readily usable by editors and their 
executives, and at hours which suit the demands of their work. The 
Press Bureau of the Church of England, for example, owing to shortage 
of staff, only opens at present at 9.30 a.m., closes at 5.30 p.m., and is 
also closed at week-ends and during holidays. Often news breaks in 
the evening or on Sundays, and it is a cause for irritation that the Press 
Bureau is not available. There is also the wider question of members 
of the Anglican Communion being more ready to recognise that, as 
Janus points out, the editor of a daily paper is always on the look-out 
for news. This means, in the words of the report, a campaign to create 
a Press consciousness among the rank and file, extending to the highest 
dignitaries of the Church.—Yours faithfully, B. S. Townroe. 
Maresfield, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey. 


“ THE RUGBY HEADMASTERSHIP” 


Sir,—With reference to the letter in The Spectator of January 30th 
purporting to be signed by a Mr. A. Lattie, it will perhaps suffice to 
place this in its correct perspective if I state that there has never been 
at Silcoates a headmaster either of this name or of the name of Waverley 
Frobisher. The ninety years preceding the appointment of the present 
headmaster, Mr. Frank A. Spencer, in 1943, were covered by the 
headmasterships of Dr. James Bewglass (1854-76), the Reverend W. H. 
4ield (1876-97), Mr. J. A. Yonge (1897-1918), and Mr. Sydney H. Moore 
(1918-43). Any distress caused to those associated with these eminent 
headmasters by. the mendacious and mischievous letter referred to will 
be most deeply regretted by all Silcoatians. Sir Arthur fforde is already 
aware how greatly my Board of Governors deprecates the unseemly 
reference to him in that letter —Yours faithfully, 

Chancery Lane, Wakefield. RALPH SWEETING, 

Hon. Clerk to the Governors, Silcoates School. 

[We much regret that a letter now known to be spurious was published 
in all good faith—Ep., The Spectator.] 
Sir,—Of course we all wish the new headmaster of Rugby every 
success. But is there not a danger for all headmasters in the modern 
educational situation, with its multiplicity of forms and accessories, 
that they become so obsessed with the “business” of education that 
they can find too little time to think out the end and purpose of true 
education? That is what really matters —Yours, &c., 


The Deanery, Salisbury. H. C. Rosins. 


THE PERPETUAL ADOLESCENT 


S1r,—I see that Mr. Harold Nicolson’s too kind Marginal Comment on 
my book has been followed by two letters written to The Spectator. 1 
have read the latter (Lord Antrim’s), but I am sorry I have missed the 
former (Mr. Christopher Sykes’s). However, I am told that Mr. Sykes 
would like me to make it clear on what evidence I base the assertion 
that the adult Englishman is adolescent in his love affairs. I am no 
Don Juan. I am afraid, therefore, whatever direct and personal evidence 
I may submit is of little statistical value. To be more serious, I thought 
one of the rare observations commonly made about the English character 
which was hardly disputed at all by the experts was that the English 
are perpetual adolescents, particularly in their love affairs. Rightly or 
wrongly, the French think the Englishman is generally unable to over- 
come completely the shyness and the shamefulness of the adolescent age. 
My own opinion is that they are right in that view, however wrong they 
often are regarding their appreciation of other English traits. Incidentally, 
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I have overlooked a rather important factor in my book: that the seclusion 
in which both sexes live in Britain is more marked than (I think) in most 
other countries—so much so as to be another English trait. Pubs are, in 
the main, more exclusively a man’s concern than is the habit of café- 
going ; Oxford or Cambridge male students keep to themselves much 
more than their French contemporaries ; more women are seen on foot- 
ball grounds in France than in Britain, &c. Although much may be 
advanced in favour of the adverse theory, mine is supported by English 
books like Brideshead Revtsited or films like This Happy Breed, in 
which regimental pals get drunk together on anniversaries, to mention 
only recent works. But, of course, there is much more in it than that, 
and, in any case, I have no business to explain the English character to 
the English. I merely wanted to write the reply that was expected of 
me.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, JEAN QUEVAL. 
10 Avenue Foch, Garches (S. et O.). 


HUNGARY, 1848 


Sirn,—As a constant reader of your paper I should highly appreciate your 
courtesy in publishing the following commentary on The Revolutions 
of 1848, giving some aspects of the Hungarian side of that epoch-making 
year. Recent issues of The Spectator contain comments from Professor 
Hawgood and Mr. A. J. P. Taylor. May I complete these in mentioning 
the Hungarian war for freedom of 1848? The bloodless revolution of 
March 15th, 1848, in Budapest under the leadership of Petéfi—young 
but heroic poet—was the easternmost centre of revolutionary movements 
sprung from Paris. Supported by Louis Kossuth, its results were 
unanimously accepted by both Houses of the Hungarian Parliament and 
the laws they made have remained the fundamental basis of this country’s 
constitution. These are: equal shares in rights and duties, responsible 
government and democratic parliamentary representation. In fact, the 
Hungarian laws of 1848 were the most advanced in Europe for the 
codification of man’s natural rights. It was only by upholding these 
ideals that the Hungarian revolution of 1848 which we used to call 
“War of Freedom” succeeded in making a heroic stand for eighteen 
months against the full military power of the Austrian Empire, wanting 
to annihilate our rights. The Austrians had to summon help from 
Tzarist Russia to defeat the Hungarian army of about 150,000 regular 
troops and thus to force us into the anachronistic Pax Autriaca. It was 
as a result of Austro-Slav agitation that Slavs and Roumanians attacked 
the achievements of the Hungarian revolution. This method was naturally 
devised by the Viennese Camarilla to overthrow Hungarian democracy.— 
Yours faithfully, LADISLAS DE PASSUTH 
Budapest. (Secretary of the Hungarian Pen Club). 


WHO IS RICHER? 


Sir,—I have just read Honor Croome’s Planners and Wages in your 
issue of January 16th. She argues that since miners and farm workers 
must be given, and are being given, a higher share of the nation’s wealth, 
therefore some workers must accept a smaller share. I feel that her article, 
like most contemporary journalism on this subject, fails to investigate 
whose share of the national wealth has risen most since 1939. It is a 
commonplace of economic history that during inflation profits and prices 
rise more rapidly than wages. The recent dividends declared by chain 
stores are obvious evidence of this. Taxation, of course, has done a little 
to readjust the balance, but how much? The man or woman who has 
gained most, relatively, is not the miner or the wife of the man who 
was unemployed in 1939; it is the man with something to sell, whether 
houses or greengrocery, and it is the man who can dodge Income Tax, 
whether a black marketeer or just the self-employed man like the window- 
cleaner, whose earnings cannot easily be assessed for Income Tax. We 
cannot expect the trade unions to stop asking for higher wages till we 
have pegged prices and profits. Meanwhile the professional classes, who 
have nothing to sell, who are too genteel to have trade unions, and whose 
income is easily and accurately assessed, lose their position, relatively, 
both to the miner and to the profiteer who sells shares or logs or houses 
or whatever is in short supply.—Yours, &c., E, L. Back. 
7 Rothley Road, Mountsorrel, Leicestershire. 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 


Sir,—You say the Conservatives’ case for the reform of the Lords is 
weakened by the fact that they took no steps to do so while in power. 
Several attempts were made in 1932/33 to induce Mr. Baldwin to take 
it up, but he would not. Remember, the Government was a coalition, 
and the other parties were not interested, and there seems no doubt now 
that to have precipitated a political crisis in the serious economic crisis 
of the time would have been a mistake. Then reform was to be a 
matter of high policy ; now it is to be a matter of expediency.—Yours 
faithfully, A. G. FULLER. 
Furnace House, Cowden, Kent. 
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HALF-TIME SCORE 


Str,—Mr. Mallalieu’s amusing reminiscences of Cup-tie football in your 
issue of January 30th contain an inaccuracy which I should like to correct. 
Describing the Cup Final of 1939, he writes: “ Portsmouth went straight 
out on the field, scored three goals before half-time, and won the match 
4-1.” I remember the game well, for I watched it, and reported it in 
your columns. In fact, the score at half-time was 2-0, and Portsmouth’s 
third goal came within a minute of the re-start. It was a dreadful 
moment for Wolverhampton and their supporters when that goal was 
scored, and its moral effect was much stronger than it would have been 
if it had been scored, as Mr. Mallalieu supposes, before half-time.— 
I am, &c., JOHN SPARROW. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


NOT ALL NEW 


Smr,—Let us be fair! Not all of the 2,909 Orders issued last year 
introduced new legislation. Many were made to correct errors or to 
add points overlooked in making the original Orders in too much of a 
hurry ; others varied prices of materials and commodities according 
to market fluctuations; and some annulled predecessors. It is thus 
possible that not more than 2,000 of the 2,909 imposed new obligations 
on the public. Moreover, these are no longer Statutory Rules and 
Orders. Since January Ist they have been called “Statutory Instru- 
ments,” which relates them more closely to the thumbscrew and the 
rack.—Yours faithfully, J. H. CosEns. 
158 Elmbridge Avenue, Surbiton. 


BOOKS FOR D.P. STUDENTS 


Sir,—I wonder if you would kindly consider making the fact known 
to your readers that any educational books they may have to spare would 
be extremely welcome to the Displaced Persons students at the Hamburg 
University, whose studies are very greatly hampered through lack of the 
necessary books? One knows that the shortage of books is a very general 
complaint in colleges, but as these young people have had such a par- 
ticularly rough deal and are exceptionally keen on making up for lost time, 
and work against odds not encountered by other students, any books or 
papers that people are kind enough to send will be of direct and out- 
standing help. Parcels are very simple to send. They go by book post 
with open ends. The charge is only fourpence a pound; the limit in 
weight is four pounds. The address is: Mr. Friedland, International 
Students’ Association, Hamburg 36, Zoo Camp, Germany.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, A. V. VEREKER. 
9 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


A QUESTION OF EXPRESSION 


S1r,—Mr. Nicolson is, as all will agree, admirable as a rule in felicity 
of phrase. This week, however, he writes: “ Lord Castlereagh, who with 
all his great lucidity of mind was unable to express his policy either in 
words or upon paper.” With diffidence I ask how can lucidity of mind 
be expressed otherwise than in speech or writing ? Therefore, if a man 
cannot so express himself, how can he be described as having lucidity of 
mind, or a lucid mind at all ?—Yours faithfully, WILLIAM Jay. 
51 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Courrier Francais 
Literary Prizes 


(In the fifth of his surveys of current French literature M. Henri 
Martineau discusses the books which have won the winter’s literary 
awards in France.) 





I po not suppose there is a country in the world more infected than 
France with the virus of literary prizes. Both in Paris and the 
provinces there must be few days of the year when somebody is not 
awarding a prize—various academies, the town of Paris itself, societies 
of all kinds, publishing houses, newspapers, cafés and a number of 
individuals anxious for advertisement, ceremony or amusement. M. 
Raymond Las Vergnas, one of the most popular French lecturers in 
Great Britain, has recently spoken to large audiences of this demo- 
cratic folly which has affected us to the marrow. I will not, therefore, 
insist on the general aspect of the question or on its humours. 

When Edmond de Goncourt, founding his academy, instituted a 
prize for novelists, he made a bold new gesture. Encouragement of 
this kind could be useful to a writer of merit ; could stimulate the 
sales of the prize-winning book. Today, after forty years, literary 
prizes are so fashionable that they are accepted with indifference by 
a blasé public. Very little attention was paid to them in 1947. Two 
prizes, however, were distributed with judgement by the Académie 
Francaise—its great literary prize and its prize for the novel. The 
first was given to a distinguished Hellenist—Mario Meunier—for his 
work generally. Meunier has not only established Greek texts, Plato, 
Sophocles, Pythagoras, with an elegance and sureness of touch but 
has also published enchanting mythological sketches and fables. The 
prix du roman has gone back to Philippe Hériat, the author of Famille 
Boussardel. This is a long history of a bourgeois family during the 
nineteenth century. The framework is Paris, and changes in the 
town are as scrupulously noted as the Boussardels’ rise in the social 
scale. It is an ample book, with odd adventures and _ theatrical 
incidents and a parade of cynicism, with four generations occupying 
the stage one after the other. In its minuteness of detail and power 
the book recalls the best Balzac tradition. 

It is round about Christmas time that literary competitions are 
most numerous, and their announcements occupy a large space in the 
Press. The greatest attraction is still the Prix Goncourt, which, as 
its founder directed, must go to a young experimental novelist of 
unquestioned talent. Jean-Louis Curtis has won it this time with his 
Les Foréts de la Nuit. His subject is moving—a French village’s 
resistance to the German occupation. Certain scenes are dramatic ; 
but on the whole the book is long and melancholy. It is made 
heavier by interminable conversations ; and the writing is flat and 
inelegant. In short, this was an unfortunate choice. Curtis has no 
strong talent. He is not an original novelist, but a facile journalist. 

The committee of literary ladies who at the same time award the 
Prix Fémina have also failed to hit on a novel of great merit, but 
in Gabrielle Roy, author of Bonheur d’Occasion, they have discovered 
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a sober, honest and sensitive writer. Madame Roy is a Canadian, 
and her book faithfully reflects the life of poor French Canadians in 
Montreal. Discreetly and simply she has told a story of the people; 
and it must be added that this book—whose style is excellent in the 
French version—is winning a well-deserved popularity in its Ameri- 
can edition. The Goncourt and the Fémina prizes each have a 
satellite—prizes founded mainly for amusement by idle journalists, 
But the Théophraste Renaudot prize and the prize of the Cercle 
Interallié have little by little won a serious reputation for themselves, 
Now the Interalli¢é prize has gone to the Carnets du Bon Dieu by 
Pierre Daninos, which has not much to offer beyond laborious 
humour. On the other hand the Renaudot prize, awarded for two 
books by Jean Cayrol—the first of a series under the general title 
of fe Vivrat Amour des Autres—are of high quality both in style 
and thought: harsh strong work, with hardly any plot, painting a 
world off its axis—a joyless world of human suffering. One must go 
back to it when the whole is published. 

There is, too, the “ false ” Prix Goncourt awarded by two dissident 
members of that stormy body. It has been given to a novel by 
Kléber Haedens, Salut au Kentucky—a rich, sophisticated, alert 
book. No character lives a real life; but the story has the move- 
ment, caprice and good humour of a marionette show. There is little 
soul, little sensitiveness ; but Haedens has the gift for story-telling 
and a constant irony. 

Then one comes to the less official prizes—those emanating from 
publishers like the Prix Stendhal and the prix des lecteurs. The Prix 
Stendhal has been awarded to a quite young man, Michel Bataille, 
for his novel, Patrick—which is gauche and uncertain but full of 
freshness. It is the story of an adolescent who dies in the war but 
first serves his apprenticeship to life in the company of attractive 
jeunes filles. The prix des lecteurs has been given to two writers of 
talent—Francoise d’Eaubonne and Gilbert Cesbren. Francoise 
d’Eaubonne’s Comme un Vol de Gerfauts is a highly coloured 
tumultuous historic novel. Gilbert Cesbron, in his La Tradition 
Fontquernie, has not been afraid of a melodramatic subject, but he 
has made a subtle study of the minds of his characters—some a little 
fossilised, some astonishingly modern. 

Les Deux Magots, one of the chief literary cafés of Paris, has pre- 
sented a prize to Yves Malartic for his Au Pays du Bon Dieu. The 
hero and narrator of this book is a negro from the States. His stories 
are obviously true and somewhat disconcerting ; they are humorous 
and brutal and have for background the underworld of Marseilles. 
Then there is the town of Paris itself, which in 1947 honoured a 
philosopher—certainly one of the greatest and noblest writers in 
France. This is André Suarés, who is more than eighty years old 
and has all his life kept away from coteries and small groups—a life 
of exemplary dignity entirely devoted to letters. He has written more 
than thirty brilliant books ; sketched dazzling countrysides, described 
voyages to the beautiful places of the world, magnified the names of 
great thinkers and written a great deal about music. This is a 
splendid writer, more concerned with the presentation of ideas and 
the magic of style than with exactness of detail. He is more than a 
historian, a biographer, a philosopher ; he is a fine essayist, a learned 
poet in prose. No distinction could have been better merited. 


L. P. N. D. S. 
Decline and Fall 


The Classical Moment. Studies of Corneille, Moliére and Racine. 
By Martin Turnell. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. TuRNELL has already established himself as an acute and stimu- 
lating literary critic, and this book can only add to his reputation. 
He possesses in a rare degree the qualities of imagination and sensi- 
bility, which in his case are both stimulated and controlled by 
scholarship and by sharp perception of the interrelation between the 
arts and the historical conditions under which they are created. One 
is even more grateful for such qualities in a critic when they are 
applied to the study of a foreign literature, for it is useless to suppose 
that we can overcome the barriers of language and tradition without 
the assistance of studies like Mr. Turnell’s. The classics of other 
nations are apt to remain for us towering Alps of literature, alien, 
aloof, inviolate, unless we have professional guides like Mr. Turnell 
to show us the way to their summits. I feel bound to say that I 
have read few books in the last year with greater pleasure and 
enlightenment than The Classical Moment, and if one does not always 
agree with Mr. Turnell, that is because he himself has placed one 
in a position to disagree. And after all, what a pleasure it is to read 
criticism with which one can rationally agree or disagree. 

Mr. Turnell’s theme is the three great dramatists of the French 
seventeenth century, which opens with the birth of Corneille in 1606 
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and closes with the death of Racine in 1699. As the century opens 
with the birth of the first and closes with the death of the last of these 
three writers, so they record its progress, or rather its decline, which 
Mr. Turnell sees as a unitary and complete process. Corneille repre- 
sents a stable aristocratic society, confident in itself, where there is 
no gap between private virtue and public duty, and where the con- 
ception of honour unites the individual with society. Moliére’s is 
the spirit of criticism applied to this society, still healthy yet verging 
towards decline ; he exposes its follies and vices while maintaining a 
firm faith in the possibility of being an “honest” man. Racine is 
the poet of disintegration, when the human heart has turned against 
its environment, which is felt as alien and hostile, and whose laws 
are felt as constrictions on the urge to self-satisfaction. Here honour 
has become a purely personal matter, consisting essentially of follow- 
ing the dictates of the heart though they necessarily lead to disaster. 
And it is precisely the pressure of this conflict which leads the poet 
into his astonishing analysis of the obsessions and furies of thwarted 
and frustrated passion, 


But do movements and processes of this kind accomplish them- 
selves so precisely and methodically? The very neatness of the 
chronology impels one to doubt. Is it so easy to distinguish stability 
and decay, health and sickness, in society and literature, and do their 
States so accurately correspond? The old always has the new in its 
womb ; the new always has seeds of decay, and it is precisely because 
of this that, for al! the subtlety, insight and sensitiveness with which 
Mr. Turnell develops his theme, one may feel that the theme itself 
is not sufficiently flexible and complex for its subject matter. Yet it 
would be presumptuous to dismiss Mr. Turnell’s conclusions so easily, 
and if one were to argue them with him I have no doubt one would 
succumb to his greater knowledge. The Classical Moment is to my 
mind one of the most stimulating and valuable works of criticism 
published in recent years. Goronwy REEs. 


Scholarship and Elegance 


The Harp of Aeolus and Other Essays. By Geoffrey Grigson. 


(Routledge. 15s.) 


OBSESSION with its historical or categorical meaning frequenfly mis- 
leads us, I think, with regard to the more subtle relevance and use of 
such a term as romantic. As with all complex ideas, there may well 
be grave uncertainty about the objective contents of what is called 
romanticism, and I think we shall find that such words are often used 
without any clear sense of the construction and reality of the pattern, 
rhythni or behaviour which is thus indicated. Whatever may be 
usually understood by “ romance,” the word has been extended in 
our times to cover a vast and intimidating peripheral obscurity con- 
cerning whose topography there is no valid agreement. None the 
less, I do not think Mr. Grigson will be displeased if I venture to 
describe him as one of the new romantics; and I say “new” 
advisedly, for it seems to me clear that romance is a process, not a 
congealed historical entity, and equally clear that Mr. Grigson is not 
in sympathy with its transitional Victorian display. For romance, 
if it exists at all, must exist as a relation between forms which are 
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temporarily conventional and a critical assessment. What is con- 
sidered romantic in one age is considered mawkish or laboured in 
another ; and I am sure that Mr. Grigson is the true representative, 
not of revived or nostalgic romanticism, but of those romantic ex. 
pressions and affinities which are peculiar to our own times. 

It is pleasant to agree, unpleasant to disagree, with Mr. Grigson; 
but, in reading the thirteen essays which are printed in this book, one 
is occasionally jolted into the postures of interrogation or defence, 
On the very first of his pages Mr. Grigson bestows a kick upon the 
Dictionary of National Biography—surely as unprovoked and as 
ungrateful as a kick at some elderly, benign and informative professor, 

Mr. Grigson evokes the flimsy, whispering William Diaper, not 
sO much a poet as a frail curiosity in the literary museum ; he pro- 
duces the anatomising horse-painter, Mr. Stubbs, known to most 
of us only by his glossy Phaeton ; he dextrously renovates the person 
and the works of Francis Danby ; he endeavours (too judicially) to 
reduce in analytical satire the Pre-Raphaelite ingredients ; he writes 
with affection of the uncouthly harmonious William Barnes ; he sum- 
marises Hardy, perhaps with a lack of caution, as one who wa; 
“complicated” but also “narrow” (what a queer image of com- 
pressed intricacy!) ; he has the frankness to speak of Constable as “a 
small man” who did not paint “the world’s best landscape,” what- 
ever Sir Alfred Munnings may think ; he fondles the melons and 
admires the green skies of Chirico; he appraises the snoring, 
blanketed forms of Mr. Henry Moore ; and he demolishes the fragile 
and rickety foundations of our exiguous modern poetry with a 
succinct indictment which reminds one of certain pages by Macaulay 
in the Edinburgh Review. Sometimes he divagates; but he 
divagates as a man of taste and elegance into the curious gardens 
and unfrequented groves of literature. 

In all of these delightful essays Mr. Grigson shows himself to be 
a man of sharp and undivertible honesty, one having no truck with 
intellectual cant, as well as a true romantic and a scholar. That is 
why the babble-bubble of Mr. Dylan Thomas fills him with rational 
and auspicious fury. And as for the tin trumpets of a coterie fanfare 
or the solemn superlatives of a ruling Blue, Mr. Grigson is not 
impressed ; he is neither the dupe nor the purveyor of literary clap- 
trap. Listening to his own thrumming and harmonious Aeolian 
wires, Mr. Grigson says that he can “think himself back into the 
romantic mood.” But this is not, with him or with anyone else, a 
matter of deliberate evocation. The very charming piece of elegant 
investigation which gives its title to the book, although its avowed 
purpose may be the dissection of artifice, only shows that Aeolian 
strings are a part of the poet’s inward anatomy. So, too, the dark 
and lonely tree of death, Upas, exuding and exhaling poison, spreads 
eternally, whatever Mr. Grigson may say, a hardy perennial in the 
wild and arid regions of poetical despair. 

These are magnificent essays. Their purpose is to display the 
relation between the mind of the artist and what is known as the 
external world, to analyse the subtle generative confluence of science 
and art, vision and observation. But we do not need the assurance 
of any formal design in writings which are so lucid, erudite and 
entertaining in themselves. C. E. VuLviamy. 


Anything Goes 


Talking of Dick Whittington. By Hesketh Pearson and Hugh Kings- 
mill. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is nothing like giving away a secret if you have a bigger 
one to hide. Messrs. Pearson and Kingsmill start right away with 
a chapter on how their book was written. Mr. Pearson had con- 
tracted to write a book about London. Unable to sit down to write 
a guide-book, he persuaded his publishers that London means any- 
where in the south of England ; that he would do better with Mr. 
Kingsmill’s help, and that they might together write about anything 
they chose. The book wrote itself, they persuade us. Once a week, 
but sometimes more, sometimes less, often, they telephoned each other, 
arranged a meeting, visited a spot in ar out of London, taiked about 
it, and then came home and wrote two or three pages on their day. 
When they had conversed at enough famous sites and restaurants— 
hey presto!—they had a book. Here is the recipe. It, seems a3 
if any of us could do the same. 

Yet few of us will flatter ourselves that we can write as enter- 
tainingly on such a variety of topics and characters as they do. 
Their chapter On Gentlemen is worthy of Boswell. They are 
masters at the art of literary prejudice and at reporting conversation, 
Here is a conversation between Sidney Webb and his niece: 


“How do you occupy your time, Uncle Sidney? ” 
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‘It is something more than a fascinating account of an 
obscure political episode ; it is the self-portrait of a very 
noble man.’—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph) 


‘The self-portrait of a man who hated Hitler with all 
the force of his being. . . . Profoundly interesting and 
at times extremely moving, it leaves the impression of 
a courageous and intelligent man, faced by an 
intolerable choice.’-—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). 


‘One of the most important and revealing human and 
political documents of our time.’—New York Times. 
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“T read one novel a day.” 

“ What are you reading now? ” 

“TI am reading the novels of Sir Walter Scott.” 
“Do you like them? ” 

“Na” 

Perhaps their secret is that they will say anything—what wells up 
in most of us when sight-seeing end is repressed by a well-ingrained 
respect for antiquity: “How small it is,” “It is really quite ugly,” 
or “ My feet hurt; I wish I had never come.” With most of us 
the presence of Baedeker, relentless and dominant, stops the heart- 
felt comment at the larynx, and we murmur feebly, “How 
fascinating,” and drag our legs another mile or so. Not so Pearson 
and Kingsmill, and to mark their independence they make their 
first trip by tube to Cockfosters, where they have a pleasant con- 
versation beside a gasworks. Their London is a sprawling mass, 
bound together by literary associations, of which the atmosphere is 
talk. The literary figures get as rough treatment as the ancient 
monuments. It is very elastic. They visit Lord Baldwin in 
Worcestershire, Belloc in Sussex and Shaw in Hertfordshire. “How 
do you feel? ” says Pearson entering the room. “Ninety,” is the 
reply. They find rest and food-at Battle. It is all in the contract. 

The danger of such uninterrupted light-heartedness and flippancy 
is that sometimes the border between it and bad taste—like the 
Alsace frontier—is simply no longer there. At times the chatter is 
heartless rather than light-hearted, and one feels, “Oh Lord, will 
they never stop?” But when they do and the book comes to an 
end one wishes they hadn’t, for it is hard to imagine better entertain- 
ment. I wish only that I had not read it so that I might read it 
for the first time on the next long train-journey I take. 

Puitie TROWER. 


Wife of Nicholas I 


A Czarina’s Story: A Memoir by the Wife of the Emperor 
Nicholas I of Russia. Edited-with an introduction and epilogue by 
Una Pope-Hennessy. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue flaw of this delightfully presented little book is that it is too 

short. As a psychological sketch that tells the story of an innocent, 

slightly subdued, gentle German Princess transported from the 
blissful bourgeois domesticity of a German principality and wilting 
away in the stormy splendour of Russia in the days that followed the 
dazzling reign of Alexander I, it is not too convincing because it 
only deals with the years of her comparatively uneventful life as 

Grand Duchess, not as the wife of an Emperor, and ends with the 

tragic ascendance to the throne on December 14th. 

Nicholas I was a model husband, as were most of the Romanoffs. 

“ Mouffy,” as she was very teutonically nicknamed, was sincerely 

welcomed by the Dowager Empress, and lived quietly with her 

“ Nicks ” at the Anichkev Palace, “ the corner of the world,” Nicholas 

said, “which contained all his happiness.” The Gendarme of 

Europe, the Autocrat of all the Russias, had not yet been awakened. 

His sane, robust and harshly puritanic nature felt content with a sweet 

and sentimental companion, sensuous and domesticated in a German 

way. Joukovski, the Russian poet, said of her: “She has an open 
heart, quite childlike, and is endowed with a good intelligence ; her 
best quality is her truthfulness.” 
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“ Professor Randall is the greatest Lincoln expert in the 
world... profound learning . . . the skilled hand at 
work.” The Spectator. 


“A model of scholarship and research . . . moderation, 
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The “Czarina’s story” really begins later, and I can only regret 
that Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, having whetted the appetite of the 
reader, did not continue with it. It would have been interesting to 
show the two sides of the Emperor’s character, the easy, happy one 
adopted by him at home, where “ the honeymoon seemed to last for 
ever,” and the stern, implacable face revealed to the outer world, 
But by constantly imposing his will on the fragile being that was his 
wife, he destroyed the little personality she had and imbued her only 
with the “courage of resignation.” Behind the phantasmagoria of 
diamonds and pearls she was ignorant that there was another Russia. 
Russia for her was “ Nicks.” On the Russian throne she remained 
a Prussian Princess, the daughter of the unforgettable Louise. Old 
age came upon her much too rapidly, and her health began to fail, 
But she survived her husband and died in St. Petersburg, in the 
country to which she finally had become attached. 

This book is charmingly presented, and it is only a pedantic eye 
that will notice little errors like Tsarskoi instead of Tsarskoie, 
Nicholas Pavlovich instead of Nikolai Pavlovich, Krukova instead of 
Krukovo, &c. The illustrations are delightful and poignant in 


view of the destruction that has occurred in this last war. 
Moura BUuDBERG. 


The Music of Sibelius 


Sibelius: A Symposium. Edited by Gerald Abraham. 
Drummond. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the third in the series of composite studies of individual 
composers edited by Professor Abraham. Tchaikovsky and Schubert 
(numbers 1 and 2) lent themselves more easily to this form of treat- 
ment, because their output was more evenly distributed over the 
various musical genres ; also the fact they have both been dead for 
some considerable time, whereas Sibelius is still living, meant that 
a great deal more personal material was available in their cases. 
Ralph Hill’s short study of Sibelius’s character sums up most of 
what a singularly uncommunicative personality has allowed the 
world at large to know about himself ; Scott Goddard deals with the 
chamber music (which for practical purposes means one string 
quartet) and the choral works, and Eric Blom has performed with 
singular elegance the thankless task of studying Sibelius’s piano 
music. Astra Desmond is admirably qualified, both as singer and 
linguist, to deal with the songs, and although she comes to the con- 
clusion that translation takes more than the bloom off most of them, 
her essay should persuade singers to be more adventurous in this 
direction. 

But Sibelius is essentially an orchestral composer and quint- 
essentially a symphonist, and by far the most important chapters 
are therefore Professor Abraham’s own essay on the symphonies 
and Ralph Wood’s on the miscellaneous orchestral works and theatre 
music, supplemented by a final summing up on Sibelius’s style by 
David Cherniavsky. Professor Abraham’s chapter is primarily, indeed 
almost exclusively, technical, and will be of great interest to music- 
students, but a very tough nut for the average reader. Ralph Wood 
writes for a less specialised public, and his essay is full of interesting 
and sometimes provocative theory (he rates the violin concerto, for 
example, as “the best concerto Tchaikovsky ever wrote”) and dis- 
cussion which is within the reach of most concert-goers. David 
Cherniavsky supplies a good deal of the general background which 
the reader might have expected to find in Mr. Hill’s and Professor 
Abraham’s chapters, and by this means the book as a whole does 
achieve a complete portrait of Sibelius such as is provided by no 
other English publication. MartTIN Cooper. 


(Lindsay 


Fiction 
Lydia Summers. By L. Steni. (Falcon Press. 
The Elephant and the Kangaroo. By T.H. White. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Game for One Player. By Vera Birch. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Enemies. By Peter Vansittart. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 
ABOUT eighteen years ago Mr. L. Steni published a remarkable, almost 
unnoticed, novel, with the odd title Prelude to a Rope for Myer. 
Two further novels appeared in quick succession ; and now Lydia 
Summers comes to break a silence which has been too prolonged. 
Most novels that reach the reviewer, whatever other merits they may 
possess, are written in a pedesirian style. Even when the writing 
is slick and competent it seldom reveals real delicacy of perception. 
It is therefore an exceptional pleasure to encounter a novel whose 
opening paragraphs conduct one immediately into the operative field 
of a distinctive sensibility : 
“Tt needed just a burst of drowsy music to convince her that this 
new island was not so very far, after all, from her home. There 
were the soft familiar cluckings of wooden marimba tongues, and 


7s. 6d.) 
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Little time to think about correct posture, even when 


you do get a chance to sit down! Result —stomach 
muscles soft, slack and no longer a protection. A Linia 
Belt gives just the support you need. It tones up the 


muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 


LINIA BELT 


Price including the Linia Jock Sirap from £5.2.8 and 3 coupons 
Linia Method Booklet free on application 
SOLD ONLY BY Je ROUSSEL LTD 
REGENT STREET + LONDON + W.]I 


Telephone: REGent 7570, ond Glasgow. Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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INCURABLES 








A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 

We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 90 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 

200 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 

largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 ~ 
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Secretary's Office : 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184 
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BORN TO@ BLUSH UNSEEN 





The sun can take a summer holiday. For tomato-growers have 
a surer method of ripening crops. Picked when mature but unripe, 
the tomatoes are put into a closed room and exposed to Ethylene— 
an industrial gas that is nature’s ripening agent in highly concen- 
trated form. Who produces Ethylene ? Of course The British Oxygen 
Company Ltd. Putting the sun in the shade for tomato-growers is 
the sort of minor miracle The B.O.C. is working every day. Your 
problem, no doubt, is more difficult— so why not see what 
The B.O.C. can do? 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No.1 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD 


LONDON AND BRANCHES 








Your well-being depends largely upon 
the condition of your blood and upon your 
nervous tone. If your blood is weak and 
your nervous system is run-down, you 
feel seedy, lose appetite and lack energy. 
A course of Phyllosan tablets will 

fortify your blood, improve your 

appetite, restore your nervous tone, and 
increase your energy—so start taking 
Phyllosan tablets to-day ! 














176 
gentle seethings of pips within the husk of gourds, the same golden 
thrumming of wires, and the long low notes of the mestizo singing 
comforted her, as she leaned over the balcony watching the sea. 

“ The musicians lay amongst the boulders of dead coral, dangling 
their brown feet in the water. A fire of dead palm fronds sent up 
lazy wisps of smoke, and they followed the whorls of it with their 
gaze as they played and sang. Their eyes were as still as molten 
ore. A small ragged girl hovered on the rim of their circle, balancing 
herself on one bare leg, and watched them with the vigilant remote- 
ness of a bird. All at once she leapt in amongst the sprawl of bodies, 
pounced upon a crab roasting in the embers, and tore at its opening 
shell. She burnt her fingers through her greed, and the others 
laughed as they heard her yell of dismay, and watched her cram her 


nails into her mouth. 
“*Tf I had a guinea,’ thought the woman, ‘a golden guinea, I 


would throw it to them! 

“ She” is, of course, the novel’s heroine, Lydia Summers, a loving, 
harmless soul who lives, nevertheless, under the shadow of fatality. 
In Panama she has been “framed” as the poisoner of her lover. 
Fleeing, she arrives at the Caribbean island of Santa Barbara one 
eighteenth-century day, becomes the mistress of its governor, and 
is sacrified by him to the mob fury of a frightened, malicious popu- 
lace. Mr. Steni deftly builds up a coherent picture of island life. The 
governor, his sick wife, the colonel, the doctor, Lydia herself—all are 
drawn with clear, individual strokes. I have one main criticism to 
make: it seemed to me that Mr. Steni was uncertain with what 
degree of significance to endow Lydia, who appears throughout with 
elusive suggestions of symbolical overtones. And he fails to exploit 
to the full the pathos of Lydia’s situation ; her end, in particular, 
is described in a disappointingly summary manner. Despite its short- 
comings, however, this is an entrancing and affecting little book. 
One hopes that Mr. Steni will wait something less than a further 
aeon before letting us have his next exercise in fiction. 

In The Elephant and the Kangaroo a certain Mr. White, described 
as “a second-rate writer,” a mildly crazy agnostic, is living on a farm 
in Ireland with two moronic persons called Mikey and Mrs. 
O'Callaghan, when one day an archangel arrives with a warning of 
imminent floods and a command to build an ark. Mr. White, 
energetically taking charge of affairs, has the Dutch barn inverted and 
converted to the purpose. The floods rise, and the lunatic trio float 
off down the river with a cargo of food, machinery and—of course— 
animals. Now a fantasy of this sort in order to remain coherent and 
self-contained requires to be kept constantly at the same nicely 
calculated distance from actuality. In introducing the archangel, 
however, Mr. White—Mr. T. H. White—has exceeded initially the 
distance which he goes on to maintain generally throughout the tale, 
and this involves him towards the end in a predicament which he 
manages to solve only by the introduction of the flatly nonsensical, so 
that the novel lapses into disarticulation. However, The Elephant 
and the Kangaroo is designed to make one laugh, and laugh I did, on 
several occasions. 

Game for One Player is the novel of a social set familiar to, say, 
readers of Evelyn Waugh. The book bristles with Christian names— 
Gervaise, Alastair, Geoffrey, Elizabeth, Laura, Mavis—which indi- 
cates that as readers we stand in an informal relationship to characters 
whose relationships among themselves are exceedingly informal. The 
central character is one Ian, a bounder of the type of Basil Seal, 





Here is 
Progress 


Whether you write a letter to the 
Editor, heckle your political op- 
ponent, or go in for serious re- 
search in current affairs—you must 
have your facts correct. Therefore 
you turn to KEESING’S, the truly 
global documentation of our time 


Its current volume contains all the important 
national and international events, speeches, 
treaties, agreements, statistics, etc., from 
January Ist, 1946, up til! laste Saturday and 
thenceforth week after week a fresh 
supplement keeps the book perpetually on 
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All data recorded in the diary, plus each 
additional entry, are gazetted in a living 
Index which is reborn 26 times a year. 
KEESING'S staff of experts has been doing 
this job uninterruptedly for over sixteen 
years. You may join the service now and 
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whose heartless exploitation of others is covered by his high-spirited 
charm, and who, like all such personages, conceals with a veneer of 
what is called sophistication a fundamental infantilism of character, 
Miss Birch conducts us assiduously through these people’s affair; 
and affaires, tracing Ian’s corrupting effect on them all; but the 
people, since none of them has any formulated attitude to experience, 
are so negligible, and their affairs, since they have no standards 9 
conduct, so meaningless, that one concludes their lives would have 
been in a mess anyway, with or without the insufferable Ian, and that, 
in fact, it is precisely the characterless nature of their lives which 
actually admits Ian-Harlequin’s influence to them. Miss Birch’; 
narrative style is free and fluid, but, besides the limpness of her 
characterisation, she hasn’t the trick of visualisation, and her emotional 
approach to her subject is disappointingly equable, neither bitter, 
nostalgic nor satirical, but rather flat. 

It should be a truism of the craft that novels must centre upon 
personal, not impersonal, interests. Enemies cripples itself at once 
by taking for its theme the relations between France and Germany 
prior to the war of 1870, as seen principally through the eyes of 
Conrad, a German boy who lives as a child in the province of Lippe- 
Detmold, later moving to France, and then serving with the German 
army in the war. The author takes enormous care in building up 
and vivifying the details of Conrad’s environment, but Conrad him- 
self is quite lacking in definition and inner dynamism, and the story 
moves with a painful, clogged slowness. There is no central impetus 
to bring things into shape and order, and events are recounted in 
consequence on a level of dead sameness. It is a pity to see so much 
meticulous writing going to waste owing to a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the novel’s scope and function. D. S. SAvace. 


Shorter Notices 


Foundations in the Dust. 
15s.) 
CONSIDERING the richness and interest of the material there have 
been remarkably few books on Assyriology. The science is little 
more than a hundred years old; we have had the notes and 
books of Rich and Layard, Gertrude Bell, T. E. Lawrence, Sir 
Leonard Woolley and Seton Lloyd among others, but there has 
hitherto been no attempt at recording the history of Mesopotamian 
exploration within the covers of a single book. Foundations in the 
Dust, which describes the first tentative journeys of early explorers 
down to the fascinating discoveries made in the nineteenth century at 
Nineveh and Babylon, is thus most timely. It is not only a historical 
survey but a series of biographies of the men and women concerned. 
The world—and the British Museum in particular—owes a debt 
of gratitude to the patience of explorers such as Rich, Buckingham, 
Layard, Botta, Rawlingson and Smith, and Mr. Lloyd has done well 
to describe their lives and achievements in detail. Now and again 
incidental and fantastic figures such as Lady Hester Stanhope— 
“with a considerable suite of gentlemen ”—or Austen Henry Layard 
in full Bakhtiari costume—flit across the brightly lit scene gaining 
reputations for eccentricity but also quietly doing good work which 
has made history. Iraq demands the whole of a man. Rich died of 
cholera ; the heat often touches 135 F.; one of the boats of the ill- 
fated Euphrates Expedition was sunk in a freak storm ; and if the 
explorers escaped major incidents they often fell foul of Arab 
robbers, disease and loneliness. Mr. Lloyd has made the most of 
his material and the result is an absorbing book. 
The Port of London. By John Herbert. (Collins. 5s.) 
Turis, the latest addition to “ Britain in Pictures,” is not among 
the most successful contributions to the series. Vital as the Thames 
is to the port the two are not the same thing, and too many of the 
pictures which form so prominent a feature of the volume (eg., 
Canaletto’s famous “The Thames from Richmond House,” still 
more sketches of Chiswick Reach or Cheyne Walk) bear no relation 
to the port at all, even though the Port of London Authority 
exercises control from Teddington to the Nore. Mr. Herbert's 
narrative, moreover, while adequately instructive, is essentially 
undistinguished, whether he is treating his theme geographically 
or historically or devoting a surprisingly disproportionate amount 
of space to the projects of the Thames Barrage Association. His 
information, moreover, seems sometimes imperfect, for in discussing 
various schemes for passenger transport on the Thames he omits 
all reference to the service which the London County Council ran, 
to the satisfaction of Londoners as citizens and their detriment 
as ratepayers, for several years in the first decade of this century. 
On the whole the Port of London lends itself to better treatment, 
by both pen and pencil, than this. 





By Seton Lloyd. (Oxford University Press, 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 463 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened ajfier noon on Juesday week 
February 17th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and @ 2}d. stamp. 
form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 




















Solutions must be on the 
The solution and the name of the ner will be published in the following issue.) 
Par ir 4 
‘. 
— 
ie 
|_| 
wf 
z/ = | 
2 
ACROSS 5. Head of 26 and tail of 11 round the 
. : — square. ) 
1. They will not give you fits in 28 7. Dog monument. (5.) 
except, perhaps, of exasperation, 8. It’s simply ghastly. (7.) 


South American republic. (8.) 
It’s close, possibly. (8.) 
A fellow if toes are broken. (9.) 


6. Of little account is he. (4.) 9. 
10. Here one requires the right number. 15. 
11. One changes in line in the Vatican 16. 
records. (7.) 17. Ena, old cat, becomes so full of yarns. 
12. Scatter. (5.) a. “Fa right or wrong; Fools 
13. Lilac in fiction and quite superfluous are my theme, let satire be my song ” 
just now. (9.) (Byron). -(7.) 
14. Black on the wing, black and white 20. Art turned upside-dow. in mass pro- 
on the board. (5.) duction. (7.) 
16. A couple follow the sea as a means 22. Ale for an accountant. (5.) 
of support. (9.) 2 His cross-roads were a scene of battle 


18. Cat owner’s comment, as the vet. in the American Civil War. (5.) 
coes a slight operation, gives rise to 24. Much about fifty. (5.) 
iJ-temper. (9.) . _— rom, 

19. Position at sea of that which Tenny- SOLUTION TO 
son hoped might grow in darkness. CROSSW ORD No. 461 


” 





21. “O be less ——, or be less brief ! 


(Watson). (9.) 
24. A quantity short in mid-stream. (5.) A 
25. Cold comfort after a bit of India will ct 
provide information. (7 _ 
26. A festive meal she supplies, attractive ' 
to 6. (7.) > 
27. “ Ah, let me make this Jute immortal 


” 


With rapture of my —— and love 
(Watson). (4.) 
2. See l. (5, 5.) 


DOWN 
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2c 
01 |\2\— 4 wig 
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1, Supporter. (7. 
2. Sole place for a sole except in the 

tea. (9.) 
3. The essential point is in a broken 

ewer. (5.) 
4. Rains cats and dogs—or their skins ? : ad 

SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 20th 

The winner of Crossword No. 461 is: Brig.-General F. Lambarde, Ledbury, Park 


Lane, Sev encehe, Kent. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 79) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of ths purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No Shareholders No commission 





















GIVE ME TIME, LADIES 

says OLD HETHERS 
Just let Robinsons get into their stride, and 
there’ll be enough bottles of their Lemon 
Barley Water for all of you. At the moment 
you may not find it every time you ask for it, 
but it won’t be long before the shops are well 
stocked. Then you'll be able to drink it to your 
heart’s content and your complexion’s better- 
ment—I can’t say fairer than that, can I? 


Robinson’s 
LEMON BARLEY WATER 
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FROM A WRITING BOOK OF 1841 | FINANCE AND INVESTMENT |... 





By CUSTOS Sie 
Tue City’s first reactions to the Government’s White Paper on ; 


incomes, costs and prices were clearly shown in the behaviour of iis 
the Stock Exchange on Wednesday. Before the contents of the White a 
Paper were known the market’s apprehensiveness was reflected in 
a precautionary lowering of prices. Immediately after the Govern- ‘alts 
ment’s statement was issued there was an all-round recovery. It =. 
would be foolish at this stage to assume that nothing has happened Lane 
or is likely to happen to upset the enthusiasm of those who base their A 














| investment views on the inflation theory. In fact, the recovery in tel 
| quotations after the issue of the White Paper merely signalled the oon 
| market’s relief that for-the present, at any rate, there has been no eS 
| Official intimation of any direct control of profits and dividends. My \ 
own feeling is that the White Paper at least contains evidence that Pow 
a wages policy is in process of being formulated. It also carries an oy 
implication that any tightening up on wage increases which becomes ALLE 
really effective will be flanked by a corresponding and possibly even B 
| More severe limitation on distributable profits. The battle is, indeed, we 
| being joined between the forces of inflation and deflation, and this c* 
hy dia: fact alone, accompanied by the accumulating evidence of keener > 
a Fedeni. Gaumangn™™ | competition in overseas markets, surely justifies investment caution, = 
urge! 
GAS TAKE-OVER TERMS Dept 
In ancient times when drawing frst began, Investors in the gas industry who cherished hopes that income © 
might be adopted as the basis for fixing compensation under the cata 
Government’s take-over plans have been disappointed in the event. snnu 
a lump of chalk might audely sthetth a swan; | The Government, it roll has no soft spot or the gas investor and ~4 
is proposing a similar market price formula for fixing compensation ~ 
, as has already done service in the case of transport and electricity. ; 
but now. that art lo more perfection brought : For the gas industry the market formula is the Sunes of prices on D* 
| six pre-election dates in 1945—the same as for transport and elec- ae 
: . | tricity—or the average on six dates in October, 1947, whichever are aenge 
a dwan a fen can duke as qeich bid thought | the higher. As the recent improvement in gas stocks in the market ; 
Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra | had not got under way by October of last year the authorities have = 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 | chosen their date shrewdly, and in consequence it is the pre-election } Fo 
Manin, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARE SIREET, LONDON W.t | prices which become operative in the majority of cases. As to the > «ite. 
equity of these terms the same criticisms can be made as were levelled le 
against the take-over prices for transport and electricity. The only 11 
| difference is that in the case of gas the Bill provides that some addition aa 
| may be made to Stock Exchange values in those cases where sales of ed 


gas fell substantially between 1938 and 1944 as a result of war Evo 





damage.or shifts of population. HE 

At this stage it is difficult to estimate what this concession will om 

amount to in terms of compensation price, since there is no definition i 

of what constitutes a “substantial ” fall in sales. It also has to be HE 

shown that Stock Exchange prices fell as a result of the fall in sales. ned 

Another point is that on the wording of the Bill it appears that this i? 

| concession clause relates only to depreciation in the price of Ordinary H 

| stocks and not Debentures or Preferences. The cases which spring those 

IN TE N TH O U S A N D | to mind as the most likely beneficiaries under the concession clause ong C 
_ | are Commercial Gas, South Metropolitan and Gas Light and Coke. descr! 


In the case of Commercial and South Met. Gas, Stock Exchange 


DIF F E R E N T PL A C E S quotations for the Ordinary stocks are already above the compensa- H* 


tion values, the premium reflecting the expectation of benefits under For 3 








“That Book in its journeyings throughout the concession clause. Gas Light and Coke Ordinary £1 shares, on 
the world has started the individual soul in | the other hand, are still quoted at a small discount on the take-over fF 23") 
ten thousand different places into a new life, price, which seems to me to make the stock attractive in view of the MA 
a new belief, a new faith.” | possible benefit under the concession clause. tnt 
j nic 
These words, spoken by the late Earl Baldwin at the Bible | A WAREHOUSE SHARE you h 
Society’s Annual Meeting twenty years ago, are as true | : : Drage 
today as then; and the two decades that have passed since | Ina more favourable market environment the tos. Ordinary shares produc 
they were spoken have served to underline the fact that | of Pawsons and Leafs, the textile warehousemen, might have been § 0 
amid the stresses and storms of these tragic years the Bible | expected to make a better response to the results just announced for are 
has proved itself the stay and comfort, the guide and | 1947. They have moved up 1s. 6d. to 24s., but at this level they eels 
inspiration, of many millions of people. | are offering a yield of over 8 per cent. This return is substantially § $2" 
The Bible Society’s one and only object is to put more than can be obtained on the shares of other companies engaged an 
the Bible into the hands of all men willing to in the same class of business. Profits last year were £175,000, before J} fln- 
Ce: taxation, against £48,744, after taxation, for 1946. Since tax provision Lonpo: 
wesotedien is not disclosed, the results are not readily comparable, but it is == 
THE BRITISH & FOREIGN apparent from the dividend decision that earnings have shown a 5 mo 
substantial improvement. Whereas for 1946 the total distribution rs 
BIBLE SOCIETY was 12} per cent., it is now being increased to 20 per cent. The Bond | 
| textile warehousemen have enjoyed and are = ——. geen Kx 
; ; trading conditions, in spite of the shortage of goods, and this com- retail 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. pany is playing a Sasitell bash in the export drive. The shares are a Hoc 








| good high-yielding investment. (Totte 
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PERSONAL 


small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 


per line. Line averaging 32 letters. Min. 
2iines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
LL AMERICAN wiagazines avai lable 


free for one year. National Geog. 
; Look, 25s.; Life (International), 
For full list of all others sen 
sae. to WILLEN, Lp. (Dept. 38), 120, St. 

jeorges Rd., London E.10. 

GRE AT SAVING. We can now accept 
At t's overcoats for turning, but not 
ladies’ garments, at present. New 
! —WaALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING & 
Tatortnc Works, Ltp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford 
Lane, liford, Essex 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write 
A for Fur Crusade leaflets, which also 
tell you how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely with comments on our 
own and ewish slaughter methods.— 
Mayor C. VAN ver By, 49, Tregunter Rd 
London, S.W.10 

LLEN-BROWN’S 
4 Sha\ ing Cream Lb 
6d., Perfume, 8s., Cleansing 
Bath Salts in Fancy Box 
tree Write for list.— 
AULEN-BrowN, Henfield, Sussex. 

E ALERT!—Read Lifestream and join 

its Psychology Club ls. monthly.— 
LiFESTREAM PUBLICATIONS, 13, Susans Rd. 
Eastbourne 
YANCER SUFFERER (47998).—Poor old 

woman (74) in hospital; husband 
(same age) needs help with fares to visit 
her- 9s. each time. This is but one of 
d for whom funds are 
Jewellery welcomed and 
sold.—NaTionaL Societs ror Cancer Re vier, 
Dept. G.7., 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
OINS anp MEDALS bought and sold; 
highest prices paid for collections, fine 


Brushless 


Violet 
6 Talcum 


Post 





urgently 


and rare pieces, especially gold. Standard 
Catalogue of English Coins, 5s.; ge & 
Monthly Coin and Medal Bulleti n, 5s, 
snnum.—B. A. Seasy, Ltv., 65, Great Port« 
land Street London W.1 

PY TYPING.—Authors’ MSS. Ils. 6d 

per 1,000 words; carbon copies 6d. 
extra.—Miss M Watson, 34, Ivy Rd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham, 21. 

ISABLED man, wife, girl (5) seek 

Unfurnished Rooms, Flat Cottage, 


anywhere.—Brown, 31, King Edward Ave., 
Hastings. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 
learned in twelve 2-hour postal lessons 







Send 3d. in stamps for first lesson to 
(S.R.2), Dutton, 92, Gt. Russe.! St., W 
hand - bc 
1943.—San_e ** Ea - 
Christleton, Chester. 











conversation exchange 
ecturer (British Box 340a 
VIFT PARCELS.—-Help your less fortu- 
nate triends abroad with parcels of 
food, clot! cigarettes and medicines 
To anywhe from the Dominik ms (no 
points or ons).—Write for catalogue, 
EVROPEAN AND Overseas Service Co., Lip 
$5, Fulham Rd., London, S.W.6 
EAL’'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except 
certain spring interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
supply new covers at present.—HgaL & Son, 
196, Totte Court a w.l, 
EAL’S t y antique furniture 
or ure °o “their own manutac- 
ture. Will rs in the London area 
Please send ful iL particulars to Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., w.l 
EAL’'S h_ to u old-fashi oned 
Qui goo condition, particularly 
those of Patchwor Tufted, Hand qui lted 
and Checkered Plaids. or those made up of 





owners please send 


will 
196, Tottenham 


— & Son 


Old Brocades 
description to 
Court Rd., W.1 


=. 


sending a par 


EU ROPEAN FRIENDS 
dep-et ng Britain’s larder by 
| direct from the Dominions 
For 30s. you can send a fully insured parcel 
tontaining 10 Ib. of food to any address on 
it, including all zones of Ger- 
Ww to British OVERSEAS SUPPLY 
3, Brookside, Headington. Oxford 
MAGINE whole grilled almonds, whole 
toasted hazel nuts, almond brittle—in 
fact, all the mx ost delicious centres of 
which you can sibly think Now coat 
them with rich sm Doth chocolate and there 
you have them, those irresistible ‘* Harley "’ 
ragees, 4s. 4d per lb. from all good con- 
fectioners and stores—when avaliable. A 
product of J. H. Newman ANnpD Co., LtD., 
128/134, Baker Strees, London, W.1. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who 


YOUR 





are familia: with the great English 
Rovels, essays, poems, and plays. Such 
reading give s lasting pleasures, promotes 


1 ability and sound thinking. 
J. Course has been written 
the famous author and 
courses in Journalism, 
vy. Radio, etc. Reduced 
: Book from: —Prospectus Dept., 
Lonpon -ScHooL oF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt 
Moth-eaten garments, invisibly mended 
ih two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
days, neal or send marking damage.— 
NVISIBLE ENDERS 1D 22, New 
Bond St., W.1 
NITBAK SERVICE LTD., 
Invisibie | Mondera have 
Tetail bran rns, tears and moth 
S repaired in 7 days. Laddered 
Stockings in 3 days Send (mark damage 
rly) or call 46. Oxford St.. London W_1 
(Tottenham Ct. Ra end), 





torn and 





well known 
now opened a 
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N AKE DO AND MEND. Sets of Elbow 
+ patches. Pocket, Cuff and Trouser 
Protectors (2 of each) in soft dressed black 


or brown rea! leather 8s. per set. Postage 
4d.—Byrittp anp Co., 122, Brighton Rd., 
Purley, Surre: . 
ADIES’, GIRLS’ NEW MACKS. (Coupon 
free, speci al permit from Board of 
Trade.) iva Brand,"” made f 2 
silver-grey oe loon fabric, with 
hood, contrasting cuffs and edg 
attractive coat for town or country, 


roof. Sizes length, 42 











Price 67s. 6d. each, postage 1s.—Cet 
Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, Bedforc 
ITERARY TYPING 1/6 1,000, Carbons 
4 6d.—Jennitncs, 35, Meadow Wak 
Ewell. Ewell 3807 
ET “AL BEDS EADS REPAIRS —Heal’s 
pi car ow take pairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots ‘ z mattresses. 
—HEAL & Son Tot tenham Ct, Rd., W.1. 


ODERN BOOKS WANTED.--J. CLARKE 


Hatt, Lrp. Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street. E.C.4 
M= TYPED.—Transiations in French 
+ Spanish and Italian undertaken 


Box 33 
NE ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. (a) Cana- 
i Gian bound edges, 60 in. x 87 in., 


ia 








colours bli y and light grey, 70s. pai 

(b) Light — 60 in. x 87 in., 60s. pair 
New Gold Nylon Parachutes, anel 

each panel 1 yd. at base, tape : 

at top and 4 yds. 12 in. long; 4 Par 

4 Par., 75s.; Whole Par., 140s. Satisfaction 
or money back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept 
48), 174, Stoke Newington Church Street. 


London, N.16. 
YEW LEODIAN 
4N Stripes in fresh sparkling colours, 
winted silks. crisp rayons, light we 
woollens in the newest shades. Models to 
measure in Rayon from 99s, 6d Perfect 
fitting guaranteed. Write today for cata- 
logue and patterns.—Leopian, Lrp. (SP.46), 
Union House, Leeds, < 

YEW Pure White Silk Parachutes. 16 

panels; each panel 1 yd. at 

tapering | 1 in. at top and 84 in. 
+ Par.. 4 Par., 65s., Whole Par., 
New Cream Cambrig Parachutes. 12 panels; 
each panei 20 in. at base, tapering to 2 in. 
at top and 60 in. long. Whole Parachute 
25s., carr. free Satisfaction money 
back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 281), 174, 
Church St., Stoke Newington, London, N.16 
TEW Wr Poets and Playwrights 
s wanted.—The Wessex Literary 
offers criticism and revision of 
script, and can arrange publication in sui 
able cases.—Write (Box 7). —— 
Literary Bureav, 9a, Stockbridg Rd.. 
Winchester, Hants 

WNERS OF TENANTED HOUSE OR 
SHOP property in Greater London 
sell at more than ordi 
price are invited to contact 


STYLES FOR SPRING 
Gay 
ight 

























33 
PERsoNattry is Power! Detail 
. Rat, BCM Kosmo, London, W.C.1 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 
Handbag repairs, alterations 
aoe for estimate.—57, 
ghtsbridge, S.W.3 (over 





4d.— 


mpton 
Randalls) 
SOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS: 
b GARDEN TUBS for flowers or 
various sizes.—Catalogue by 
Batpwicks, 62, Grosvenor St., 
Sine short-story techn 

p . 


tal system 
rAYHE LADY MAID sells 


also 


shruos, 
from 
W.1 


Post 
London 
by 
tor 
Box 285a 
gowns on 














e 
Free Lesson offer, 
model 

















commis without coupons Altera- 
tions.—282, Ker sin gton High St.. W.14 
= TEE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN—1947.""—A record of this 
most important industry and its oversea 
competitors during 1946 summary 
(for the U.K. only) for half of 
1947 ie standard refere for all 
facts ar figures of the indi com- 
plete analysis of the world 





Setting 450 pages, 

Price 40/- (post free) from the 

DerartMeNT, S.M.M. & T., 

Piccadilly, W.1. 

r LET. Dorset Coast. 

rs yards from sea 

and bathing.—Details Box la 

WRIE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—THe REGcEent INstituTE (Dept. 

) 8. 


Lt., 


148, 


Holiday Cottage 
Excelient fishing 





85G), Palace Gate, London, 

wis REPAIRS. —Estimates free be- 
fo a reding Expert craftsman. 

ship. charges.—GeELNER, 129, 

Stoke on gton Rd.. N.16. 


VV 4tcus WANTED.—New, Old. Dis- 
used, Out of Order. Top prices paid, 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's 
(SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 


EDUCATIONAL 

AVIES, {smo and DICK, 7, 
Park, W.11.—Individual _ tuition 
examinations =. Special Entry, Army 


Entrance (new scheme) Ist M.B., Higher 
and Sct ool Certificates London Matricula. 


Holland 
for 











tion, Uni Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: Pa tk 743 
((4xFoRD SCHOOL Scholarship Examina- 
/ tion will be held on the 8th, 9th and 
10th June, 1948 for the awarding of Five 
Scholarships. ranging from £100 to £50, 
and one Musica! and one Drawing Scholar- 
ship value open to boys under 
14 on 1 Ju Also one Canford Schoo! 
Society Sche larship of £170 per annum on 
the nomination of the Headmaster for a 
bo) whan father has been killed as a 
result of enemy action.—For particulars 
eppiy to the Heapmaster, Canford School, 
Wimborne, Dorset 


‘ 





6, 1948 
Cees SCHOOL, SALISBURY.— 
1. FounDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
vacant in September. 1948. Candidates must 
be not less than 12 years of age on taking 
up the scholarship and must have lost one 
or both parents and be of Church of Eng- 
land pdrentage on both sides. The scholar. 
ships entitie the holders to exemption from 
all ordinary fees except for a payment of 
£20 a year. Entrance forms are obtainable 
from the Secretary and must be returned 
before February 9th. 2. Two Open ScHOLAR- 
SHIPS to the value of £75 and £50 will be 
awarded on the results of the annual ex- 
amination to be held this year on May 11th, 


12th and 13th.—Entrance forms and fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from th 
SecReTaRy, and must be returned before 


March 8th 






OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c 

Posta! Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec, 
Ent., B.A., B.Se.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., 
LL.B. B.D Degrees and Diplomas. 
Moderate Fees insta . ents.—Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker M.A., LL.D., Dept. B.93 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
FOREIGN SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, etc. Tuition for new exams., in- 
preparation for interviews, by 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 192% 
and 1939. Consu:tations by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees. 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.— Davies's, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. WES. 6564. - 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLE 
N $7, Duke St.. W.l. MAY 6626-7. 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL Six Open 
4! Scholarships (one for Music), value 
£380 to £40, are offered in June to boys 
under 14.—Particulars from the HeEap- 
MASTER, Monkton Combe School, near Bath 
USSIAN, German, French, by Profes- 
sional teacher.—‘*‘ Ness,”” 3 Flat. 102 
Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 

‘HERBORNE SCHOO 
Ss Scholarships and Exhibitions, varying 
from £160 to £30 per annum, will be 
offered for competition in May and June.— 
For particulars app!'y to THe HEADMASTER, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 

{TOKE HOUSE, BLETCHLEY, BUCKS.-— 
S Easter Course, April 2-9. Speakers in- 

Denzil Batchelor, C. B. Purdom, Alec 


cluding 


— EIGHTEEN 


clue: 








Rodger, Robert Speaight, Basil Wright. 

From 15/- day.—Apply. SECRETARY 

Ts. TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
tGE. South Molton Street, W.1. 

May 5306 


YNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
U LEGE, founded’ 1887, prepares students 
for London University Matricu-ation, In- 
termediate and Degree examinations; also 
for Schoo! Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge 
Northern Univ., and others), Pre- medical. 
Teachers’ Diplomas etc. The College is 
am Educational Trust not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly 





qualified resident tutors, Low fees, in- 
= alme ~— Free re-preparation in event 
ilure.—Prospectus st free, from 


failu 
Sean TRA, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 








APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Orde of 1947 applies. 
ADY (32), good educ., exp. s’hd. typ., 
- desires position Private Sec. entailing 
i work responsibility, initiative.— 
336a 
; ADY would 
4 





t 





welcome another as Work- 


ing Partner on her Inverness-shire 
Croft.—Box No 335a 

Y EWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME HIGH 
a SCHOOL.—The Governors inv 


applications for the post of HE ADMASTER 
of this Voluntary Aided School which be- 








comes vacant on ist September, 1948, on 
the retirement of the present Headmas r 
Applicants must be Graduates of a 

versity in the United Kingdom. A good 
honours degree is desired. Salary will be 
in accordance with the Burnham Sca-e. 
Number on the roll 488, of whom 90 are 
in the VI form. There is a Headmaster’s 


house.—Further details and forms of copa 
cation may be obtained on receipt 0 
stamped addre foolscap envelope from 
the undersigned, CLERK To THE GOVERNORS, 
to whom they should be returned within 
three weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 
} HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN SOUTH AFRICA. 
LECTURER 


2 
a 





in Law.—The salary scale is 
£550 x £25—£700, but the commencing 
salary may be varied, according to quali- 
fications, up to the maximum. A tem- 
porary cost of z: allowance is also 
paid. The duties will be to lecture in: 
Mercantile Law, Criminal Law, and Pro- 
cedure and Pubhec International Law 
Ability to lecture in Civil Procedure or 
Native Law will be an added recocmmenda- 
tion.—Forms of application and further 
particulars are obtainable from the Secre- 
Tary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafaigar §&q., 
W.C.2, to whom applications, in duplicate, 
should be addressed not later than March 
1948 


31, 
NORTH COUNTRY Preparatory School 
a requires Second Master yraduate, 
under Games player French, Classics 
or Maths. Resident salary £450, and pros- 
pects to right man Bachelor preferred 
Box 338a. 






| 





179 


wor SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE 
OLONIES.—The Secretary of State 
lh... to award a number of post- 
graduate studentships tenable at a British 
university for a period of six months in 
preparation for field research in one of 
the social sciences in the Colonial Empire. 
The purpose of these studentships is to 
provide potential research workers with an 
opportunity to study the sociological back- 
ground of modern Colonial problems and 
techniques  essentia for modern field 
studies It would be a ccndition of the 
award that the student undertakes, if so 
required, to carry out research in the field 
under a further grant from the Secretary 
of State for a period of not less than two 
years after the completion of training. 
The studentships will carry a_ personal 
a.lowance appropriate to the qualifications 
ot the holder Fees will be paid and a 
grant made towards the purchase of recom- 
mended books.—Applications and particu- 
lars of qualifications which should include 
a good degree, should be sent, together 
ith the names of the two referees who 
speak from personal knowledge of the 
ability of the canc the SECRETARY 
OF THE COLONIAL SociaL ScIeENcE RESEARCH 
Council, Chambers, Bridge St., 
London, , not later than March 31, 
1948 Further particulars regarding these 
studentships cap be obtained from the 
Same address 
OYAL AIR FORCE: EpvUcaTIONn BRANCH. 
PERMANENT ComMISSIONS.—Applications 
are invited for a number of appointments 
to PERMANENT COMMISSIONS. Age limits, 23 











fol 







to 33 (the upper limit may be raised for 
war service) Candidates should ordinarily 
have a first ov second class honours degree 


and some teaching experience. Engineering, 
Science and Mathematics are the subjects 
mainly required but appointments wi!) also 
be offered to’ men with qualifications in 
teaching method. history, geography, etc. 
Pay on appointment varies according to 
qualifications, educational or industrial ex- 
perience, and war service in Forces. 
As an example a man aged 25 may draw 
Pay at the rate of £310, £347, or £420 a 
year on entry according to individual quali- 
fications and experience, while an older 


candidate could draw correspondingly 
higher rates if he had war service. In 
addition to pay single men receive free 


furnished accommodation; married men 
receive a marriag: allowance of £ a 
year. Rations are provided in kind or a 
tax free allowance of £57 a year paid in 
lieu. There is time promotion to Squadron 
Leader, and in this rank basic pay with 
marriage allowanc: rises to £1,004 per 
annum Promotion beyond Santos 
selection Retired pay varies 
£475 for Squadron Leader, 
Wing Commander, etc.). Snort 
Service ComMIssions.—A considerable num- 
ber of vacancies exist for education officers 
on Short Service Commissions for 5 years. 
Candidates should be noi less than 21 years 
of age, and shoula have a university degree 
or be otherwise entitled to recognition as 
qualified teachers. Teaching or other suit. 
able experience is an added qualification. 
Pay appointment and allowances are on 
the same basis as for permanent com- 
missions. In addition a gtatuity is 
on completion of 5 years’ service. Oppor- 
tunities will aris» for appointment to per- 
manent commission . du ring the tenure of 





h commas ion for officers 
ri i a qu ications. Com 

pleted applicati —y _ a should reach the 
Air Ministry as early as possible, and can- 


didates for permanent commissions should 
State whether they wish to be considered 
short service commissions.—Full 
and app! ication forms from AiR 
Ministry, A.R.1. Kingswas London, W.C.2 
OYAL GRAMMAR’ SCHOOL, 
CASTLE-UPON- TYNE Founprp 
post of Heapmaster of this direct 
grant school will be vacant from Septem- 
ber 1, 1948 and the Governors invite 
APPLICATIONS from . Candidates for this 
appointment Candidates, who must be 
Graduates of some University ta the 
United Kingdom, are requested to send ten 
copies of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials and the 
names of persons to whom personal refer- 
ence can be made on or before February 
28. 1 to the undersigned, from whom 





The 





further particulars may bé obtained. The 
commencing salary of the post will be 
£1,500 per annum No official residence 


will be 
at the School. 
to the fact that Mr 


provided, and there are no boarders 
The above vacancy is due 
E. R. Tuomas, O.B.E., 
M.A., M.Sc., the present Headmaster, is 
r after twenty-six years’ Head- 
€ .—H. J. M. L. Crippie, Clerk to 
Governors, 2, Collingwood  S&t., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 
‘T. JAMES'S SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN 
0 WORCESTERSHIRE.—The Chairman 
and Council of St. James's School invite 
applications for the post of HE&ADMISTRESS, 
which will become vacant at September, 
1948. owing to the retirement of Miss Alice 
Baird, the Founder of the School.—Par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment 
and salary may be obtained on application 
to The Chairman of the Council, Joun 
Mavupe, Esq., K.C., M.P., 33, Chelsea Sqa., 
London, S.W.3. 
YANTED, a trained Worker 
charge of a@ small shelter 
cult girls Sal £175 resident.- 
IRLS’ WELFARE ASSOCIATION 89, 


St., Liverpool 
VV ANtsD. Governess for English chil- 
dren aged 12, 9 and 8, in country 
district Portugal Excellent climate and 
food To arrive Portugal Aug. or Sept. 
Salary by arrangement A relevant par- 
ticulars in writing.—J. D. W., care Ancient 
House Bookshop, Reigate, Surrey. 





to take 
for diffi- 
Apply to 
Victoria 


In 











dg Councit or Citrton CoLtece 
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n Federa- 
n, W.C.2 
3 CLus 
Art BRITAIN 
rue HALL of the Inst Journa- 
s is available for Seats 
up to fae Moderate ls pply 
GENERAL creTary 2-4, Tudor St., E.C.4 
Tp Cost OF INSULARITY.” A Plea 
for Continentalis Speaker G 
Tallack. Kingsway Hall, Fri., Feb. 13, 7.30 
er OF LONDON.—A Course 
of three ectures or Education in 
Transiti ill be gi ven by Professor 
iL Kat ide! (Col mbia University) at the 
Institute of Education, Malet St w.c.l 
on February 10, 11 and 12, at 5.30 p.t 
Admission free without ticket.—JAMES 
Henoerson, Academic Registrar. 
EXHIBITIONS 
NOLOUR PRINTS OF PICTURES.—The 
Phoenix Gallery stocks an exception- 
ally wide range of Colour Reproductions, 
including many Impressionists and Post- 
ressionists. Catalogue on request.—38, 
Street, Charing Cross, Mon.- 
6 
English and Modern Water 
.4 Colours Heat's, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road 


rots ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
PAINTINGS BY HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
opened by Lorp Horver at 3 
Wed., Feb. 11. Thereafter daily 9-6 
Sats.) till Mar. 6. Admission free 
ELSH ARTISTS. A collection of »aint- 
ings and drawings by We'sh x0 
at Heat's, 196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 
« 40 YEARS OF MODERN ART” 
EXHIBITION Academy Hall, 163 
Oxford St., W.1. Feb. 10 to Mar. 6. Daily 
10-10. Sunday 3-10. Admission 1/6 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


BSEN’'S ** Ghosts.”’ Production by 
R.A.D.A. members, under auspices of 
Anglo-Norse Society St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Sun., Feb. 15, 8 p. Tickets, 
Noawecian State Rattwars, 21, Cockspur 
st.. S.W.l Whitehall 6666 Proceeds 
Norwegian Students in Britain 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. _ 


ON VOYAGE (Informal Parties).—-Miss 
Orrennerm hopes to arrange parties 
to Switzerland for old and new clients. 
Inexpensive terms in chalets, hotels; also 
opportunity for th who don't mind 
roughing it.—Write to her at Checkendon, 
Reading 
ft HUADSTA AIRS CASTLEMERE.—For 
the discriminating visitor this quiet 
and comfortable hotel offers every facility 
for rest and refreshment. Excellent food 


p.m., 
Vine 








and warmth assur Resident Pro- 
prietors Telephone 1166. 
pg fishing village, Mounts Bay 
Rest, relax, refresh in Torre Vean 
Private Hotel, Porthleven 271. Good food. 
Lr.-Cor. H. C. Setar, R.N. (rtd.) 
| EER PARK HOTEL, Honiton, Devon.— 
Sportsman’s Paradise in glorious 


Private Trout Fishing on River 


country 
Otter Riding, Squash, Tennis, Billiards 
etc. Own produce. Central heating, h. and 


Guests met SipMourm 


c. in every bedroom 
Lonpdon).—Write or 


Junction (3) hours 


"phone Honit 64 
{ EVO: ONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, 
SOUTH DEVON Delightful for 


A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class 
hotel of 50 bedrooms, which include self- 
contained suites Central heating through- 


winter residence 


out Lift all floors. Faces South over- 
looking sea, and stands in its own_charming 
grounds adjoininy Golf Course. Free Golf. 


Hard Tennis Court. Licensed. Tel.: 2277. 
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ASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
On sea-front di rectly opposite pier, 
hot and interior mat- | 
resses ar g l rooms. Excel. 
lent ¢ ne ne 3203 
Forte: IELD HULEL Ss IDMOt ITH s 
cial wi ie 8; 

w » oh 





Ll: 


GFanp HOTEL.—A G ng Holiday by 
W the sea in one of the finest hotels on 
the Lakeland Coast F y nsed 
2 riff fr Mawnacer. Grand H 

r-Sands el 


a day too 
send for 



















} ier W today.— 
09F Reger it Str Ww M - | 
fair 8100 | 
ILLEY BROOK HOTEL CHELTEN- 
4 HAM, AA XXXX. RAC Under 
entirely new and pe Binal management 
For the discerning who se¢ Country 
House atmosphere with s com- 
fort. Amidst beautiful surro 200 | 
feet above Cheltenham. Own excelle 18 
hole Golf Course. Central heating every 
room Billiard Room. och 1 Lounge. 
Week-end Dinner-Dance Riding stables. 
Hunting.—Tel. 5861/2 (2 lines) 
LORTH CORNWALL.—Witser Down 
4 Horet, near Launceston Shooting, 
Pishing, between Moors ang Sea. Good 
cooking, own farm Comfortable beds 
Fully licensed.— WHITTINGHAM. Tel.: 
Otterham Statio. 20. 
LORWOOD.—A quiet Residential Hotel 


with beautifu! gardens of 5 acres with- 
in easy access of City and West End. 50 
bedrooms, excellent chef. passenger lift to 
all floors Pully licensed Terms from 
gns. a week.—Miss Granam, Manageress, 
Queen’s Hotel, Church Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E.19 : Liv. 1616 
UIET enjoyment, good food. comfortable 


eds. A country house set in the midst 
of beautiful scenery.—Tue Grance. Church 
Preen, near Shrewsbury. 
‘T. IVES CURKNWALL, — PORTH- 
MINSTER HOTEL Winter at sunny St, 


Ives and enjoy the charm and first-rate ser- 
vice and comfort at this noted hotel from 
. for extended visits. Overlooks sea. 
Pully licensed Vacancies from mid. 
October. Tel.: 321. 
EATON eeace HOTEL, Seaton, S. 
AA, RAC. inter in warmth 
Devon's best hotels. Sea front. 
lounges and bars, billiards, table 
Restful lounges, log fires, cent. htg. 
Good shooting ft Special terms ez- 
tended visits el.: 17 
ths - OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. 
has now re-open Good food, soft 
beds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water 


in A —- 
STS PRIORY. HORTON-CUM- 
sT ODLEY. OXFORD, 16th-century 
Guest House in lovely grounds and unspoilt 
countryside, 7 miles from Oxford 
venient transport arranged) will 
have a few vacancies. Guests 
for long or short visits. Central Destine. 
cheerful log fires. ample and delicio 
meals, with every attention and considera= 
tion. Terms £6 6s. to £8 8s.—Telephone, 
Stanton St. John 
WV 4zransne RESTAURANT AND Care 
CONTINENTALE, 20, Granville Place, 
Orchard St., i. Tel Mayfair 5125 
from noon tiil 10 a - m. Luncheons. 
ternoon teas, dinners. o house charges. 
Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie 
from own bakery. Tables bookable for 
dinners. 
y JESTON-SUPER-MARE. ROYAL PIER 
HOTEL. Super comfort, exceptiona! 
amenities and a site just above sea ensure 
the ideal for winter visits. Most rooms, 
double and single, private bathroms Own 
Farm. Fully licensed. Tel 290. 





y YHY not spend a refreshing week-end 








at Carer Court? Bracing situation 
on cliff top. Excelent cuisine Warmth 
and comfort. Licensed Walking, riding 
—Capet Covurr, Capel-le-Ferne, Folkestone. 
W iNTER warmer at Farringtord, 

unique country house hotel near 


Freshwater, Isle of Wight Sheltered by 
high downs and set amidst a lovely wooded 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils 
riot in early spring Your warmth and | 
comfort complete!. assured; even to a really 
hot water bottle in your bed Individual | 
service—only 24 guests Particularly mild 
climate. Fresh produce from kitchen gar- 
den. Garage Terms from 5) «ns. per 





week.—Write for illustrated brochure to 
the Restpent Manacer, or telephone Fresh- | 
water 31 
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"* Guess if you can, and chovss tt you dare.” 
Better still, let me do ” img for 
you. My “Shop Wine»: may 
be of help to you, an j u do not see 
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smes’s Street, 3.W.1. 


BALLACHULISN. ARGYLL. 
HOTEL 


BALLACHU- 
4ins meet 





Cc 
Residents 
den t Director 
n ith 4. 





WHITEHALL 
the 
position 

shops 
who has 
and @ 
Bourne- 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
HOT _ private nirance to 





pr i are 
vironment. Lift Tel 








5 en 
1 7115 
BRANCASTER, NORFOLK 
HOUSE HOTEL is now book 
Spring and Summer Holida 
enjoy the healthiest holida; 
had Bathing (from firm sands), riding, 
Sailing, tennis, wild dick shooting, first- 
class golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton, 
and within—dancing, billiards and cocktail 
lounge 


BRIGHTON, 


DORMY 
for Easter, 
Come and 
rou have ever 









ROYAL AL BION HOTEL 
Refurnished and  re-equ od orld 
famous in the era of the im e Sir } enn 
Preston, it will become famous again under 
its new ownership, the same directorate as 
the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. Welcome!! 
Telephone 9202 every room 

BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff. 

MANSIONS. Unique comfort 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every 
private bathroom ‘en 

Telephone, wireless and electric 
licensed L Garage Tel 





STEYNING 
and excellent 
room has own 
suite,”” G.P.O 
fire 
2589. 


Fully 


(Licensed). If you have 
wedded to the life 
a big town you can live well in this 
comfortable CotSwold house, close by the 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gns. 
CORNHILL-ON-TWEED, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. 
recreational and rest- 
fishing rights on 


HOUS 
no fave onal are not 


lovely residential, 
ful country house with 
the Tweed and Till. Close to coast, the 
Cheviots and Border Country, and half- 
way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. 


From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. 
Sew noEney, wien NT, §&. CORN- 
ALL. WIDE SEA HOTEL. For 


"SM _ &. quarters in one of the 
sunniest and warmest corners of Cornwall, 
this comfortable 20-room hotel, over- 
looking green-blue waves, and within easy 
reach of Plymouth invites your enquiries. 
From 4) gns. Write Miss W. M. Eliott, 
Proprietress. 
oe WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
A_ well-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction and charm. Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing South. Lovely 
sands. Running water and telephone all 
bedrooms. Club licence. Tel.: West 


Wittering 3228. 
reigerowe. FELIX HOTEL. 


Delightful 
200 


Pacing 
terracing 


courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 
tennis courts. billiards, croquet, putting. 
Reduced _ terms during off-season. Tele- 
phone: Felixstowe 221. 

FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Book 


now for Easter at this first-class 70-bedroom 
hotel, where a car is superfluous. Tennis, 


Lift. Self-contained suites. Tel.: Folkestone 
2850. 

Nr. FAIRLIGHT LODGE 
HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- 
plete rest in small luxury hotel, 650ft. 
above sea level. Plenty of good . 
riding, golf. Cocktail Bar. Frequent buses 
Hastings. Resident Proprietors, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. 


HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 
first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished, 
offers excellent residential accommodation 
Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones, 
six acres of Grounds. Hard tennis courts 
Restaurant open to non-residents. Bracing 
lovely situation Hindhead 733. 


HASTINGS. 





gosone te o. SAmronn. GLOS. COTSWOLD. 


HENDON 


LONDON, N.W.4. 
don’s Country Hk ~ Hotel hal 









x Hi 
licensed rom 8 gns rictor anag- 
ng Dir r Tel Hendon 145 - 

Cc OMPL E AT ANGLE! ~ HOTEL 
1 c-end March 




















MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S 
BRITAIN’'S GREATEST HYDRO 
s veryt g t and med 
> m ends for the 
. det a age Fo 
details te Secretary, Smedk 
Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire. — ler’ 
MINEHEAD. pre IELD. A seventeen 
m pautif pp d hotel. j, where 
at the highest 
1d Comfort With 
ound and the sea its 
gue of out-of-door 
From 7 guineas. 
MULLION, Cornwall, POL RRIAN 
HOTEL, overlooking famous su athing 
beach, will st 1ortly re-open under the same 
ion as the Hotel Bristol, and Pen- 
Newquay 50 bedrooms 





3 Lounges 


Bracir 
Tari 2 ‘and Floor plan with 
WOODFORD BRIDGE 
DAMEREL, nr. Hols- 
worthy. Offers special winter terms, “a 
good food, every comfort, cheerful service 
in the atmosphere of a Country House, 
Rough Shooting, inexpensive Hunting with 

overlooking Mounts 


three packs 
PENZANCE, e 
Winter in warmth and comfort rm 
MARINE HOTEL offers you excellent food 
and every comfort, log fires in the lounge, 
H. & C., gas fires and slumberland beds 
in all bedrooms. 


NORTH DEVON. 
HOTEL, MILTON 


Vinter terms 6 gns. per 
week inclusive. Penzance 236. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL. THE 


CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH 
Keep warm and well this winter by stay- 
ing here. Facing the sea, the sun and 
the south. Central heating. Private suites, 
Apply Manager. Tel.: Penzance 471 
SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL. A 
golfing hotel close to_ the 
George’s Golf Links. Tel. 277 
Houses, Limited. 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time Royal Residence will 
appeal to all who look for winter warmth, 
comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. 
Mrs. Martin Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: 
Sidmouth 221. 
graarress- ON-AVON. SHAKESPEARE 
. The most famous hotel and one 
a — finest Tudor buildings in 
Shakespeare’s town. Tel. 3105. Trust 


Houses, Limit 

yon neve. &. DEVON. THURLE- 
HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 

ry country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 

fitted with hot and cold sumaies water 


and Post Office telephones. 

squash, badminton, biliards. fa. * Thurle- 
stone 82/84 

TORQUAY. GnanD HOTEL. Seeking 
Sunshine? A bedroom of 


arm sunny 
suite overlooking the waters of — 
awaits you. A at yh staff ready to 

and serve you. Our Chef eager to work 
miracles on your behalf, and in our cellars 
are vintage wines dreaming of the day for 
their release. Your enquiry will have the 
personal attention of Mr. 8S. R. Paul, 
General Manager 

TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
caters especailly for guests who wish te 
stay for long periods. Stands in 3 acres 
of beautifully situated gardens overlook- 
ing Torbay. Excellent ome. For full 
details write to Mr. and Mrs. L. Tobin, 
Resident Proprietors. Tel.: tis 3746. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @& 
Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 


and the Coast. Fully Licensed. First 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 
ballroom. Free Golf on own rting 


9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). “winter 


terms by arrangement. 
NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Doven. 
FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal address: Sprey- 
A Country Sports Hotel and Licensed 


ton.) 
Club in beautiful scenery. Billiards, 
Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding 


and Rough Shooting. Family accom 
tion in two charming Devon Cottages, 
modern conveniences. WhiddorpDown 205. 
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